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ADVERTISEMENT. 


great  part  of  the  enfuing  pages  was  prepared 
for  the  prefs,  before  it  was  known  here  that  the 
new  exemption  bill  in  favour  of  the  Highlands 
was  introduced  into  the  Houfe  of  Commons.  We 
thought  it  neceifary  to  Hate  this  fad,  as  the  re¬ 
marks  upon  that  bill,  as  far  as  its  provifions  have 
reached  us,  may  appear  not  properly  incorporated 
into  the  work.  But  this,  or  any  other  bill,  is  of  no 
confequence,  as  it  is  againft  the  principle,  not  the 
contents,  of  fuch  bills  that  we  contend. 


It  muft  give  pleafure  to  every  one  who  loves  his 

country,  to  perceive  that  minifters,  that  parliament, 

invite  information  and  difcuflion  upon  this  fubjed. 

This  evidently  Ihows  they  are  not  obftinately 

bent  upon  a  meafure  pregnant  with  ruinous  confe- 

quences  ;  and  that  if  they  have  formerly  finned, 

they  have  done  it  through  ignorance.  Though  the 

principle  of  exemption  be  here  cenfured,  no  re- 

fledion  is  meant  to  be  thrown  upon  minifters,  or 

parliament  who  have  unwarily  been  led  to  fandion  it. 

b 
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Nor  do  we  mean  any  reflection  upon  the  cha¬ 
racters  of  thofe  who  have  been  the  adtive  inftru= 
ments  of  procuring,  and  fupporting,  the  exemption 
in  queftion.  It  furely  implies  no  cenfure  to  fay 
that  a  man  has  been  miftaken,  and  has  erroneouf- 
ly  purfued  what  was  hurtful,  inftead  of  being  ad¬ 
vantageous  to  him,  and  thofe  with  whom  he  is  eon* 
nedted. 

Edinburgh,  ^ 
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That  laws  which  eftablifh  a  monopoly  of  trade 
in  the  hands  of  a  few',  in  oppofttion  to  the  general 
interefts  of  a  community,  are  highly  impolitic,  is  a 
proportion  which  requires  no  illuftration. 

That  exemptions,  granted  in  favour  of  a  parti¬ 
cular  diftridt,  from  duties  chargeable  on  any  fpe- 
cies  of  manufacture,  and  which  put  it  in  the  power 
of  thofe  who  inhabit  the  diftridt  exempted,  to  at¬ 
tack  the  property,  and  plunder  the  revenues  which 
ought  to  arife  from  the  taxed  manufacture  of  th^ 
diftridt  not  exempted ;  are  injurious  to  the  revenue 
and  profperity  of  the  nation  at  large,  is  alfo  a  pro¬ 
portion  which  hardly  requires  illuftration. 

I  remember  having  heard  a  learned  divine 
gravely  employ  a  whole  hour  in  proving  that 
“  man  is  mortal  •”  which  he  enforced  by  nume¬ 
rous  quotations  from  fcripture,  from  hiftory,  from 
the  fayings  of  wife  men,  and  he  concluded  the 
whole  by  repeated  appeals  to  daily  experience. 
Though  his  difcourfe  was  replete  with  learning, 
yet  it  was  learning  mifapplied  :  for  every  indivi- 
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dual  of  his  audience  was  as  much  convinced  of  the 
truth  of  the  propofltion  he  laboured  to  demon- 
ftrate,  before,  as  after  he  had  finifhed  his  oration. 
He  aflerted  what  is  called  a  truifm,  which  requir¬ 
ed  no  proof ;  and  whatever  confequences  might  be 
deduced  from  it,  the  fad  itfelf  certainly  required 
no  illuftration. 

I  fhall  not  attempt  to  prove  the  general  pofition 
I  have  laid  down,  becaufe,  I  flatter  myfelf,  it 
carries  its  evidence  along  with  it,  and  that  no  ar¬ 
guments  which  can  be  adduced  can  render  its 
evidence  more  clear  and  convincing  than  that 
which  is  conveyed  by  its  Ample  enunciation.  Tak¬ 
ing  then  the  principle  as  incontrovertible,  I  fhall 
endeavour  to  fhow  that  it  is  completely  realized 
in  the  exemptions  granted  to  the  Highland  dis¬ 
tillers,  from  a  great  part  of  the  licence  duty 
chargeable  on  corn  fpirits  manufactured  in  Scot¬ 
land. 

The  free  communication  of  trade,  which  was  fti- 
pulated  in  the  Union  between  the  two  kingdoms,  has, 
in  many  cafes,  proved  merely  a  vifion  which  Scot¬ 
land  never  was  in  a  condition  to  realize.  The 
great  capital's  of  England,  and  the  fuperior  intereft 
fhe  has  in  the  legiflative  aflembly,  have  enabled 
her  to  bear  down  every  branch  of  trade  in  Scotland 
which  threatened  a  competition  with  her  own.  This 
is  true,  more  or  lefs,  with  regard  to  manufactures  in 
general;  but  is  particularly  verified  with  regard  to 
thofe  manufactures  "which  are  fubjeCted  to  the  Ex- 
cife.  While  all  the  manufactures  of  England  have- 
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free  accefs  to  the  markets  of  Scotland,  and  no  in- 

/ 

dividual,  or  clafs  of  men,  ever  thought  of  throwing 
any  impediment  in  their  way,  it  is  well  known 
that  fhould  an  excifed  commodity  make  its  way 
from  Scotland  into  the  Englifh  market,  what  a 
hideous  yell  is  inflantly  raifed  !  The  treafury  is  be- 
fieged  with  complaints,  new  and  more  fevere  re- 
gulations  are  ulhered  into  parliament,  extraordi¬ 
nary  commiffions  are  blued  under  the  pretence  of 
detecting  fraud,  but  in  reality  to  harafs  and  con¬ 
found  the  Scottifh  trader ;  and  the  whole  of  this 
nation  is  branded  as  a  race  of  fmugglers  and 
thieves. 

How  fuccefsfully  thefe  arts  were  played  off  a- 
gainft  the  Scottifh  dhlillers,  is  yet  frefh  in  every 
one’s  memory.  In  confequence  of  overgrown  ca¬ 
pitals,  and  local  fituation,  being  always  at  the  el¬ 
bows  of  miniflers,  and  forming  a  firm  phalanx  in 
parliament,  a  few  individuals  in  London  have  had 
the  addrefs  to  monopolize  nearly  all  the  dillillery 
of  England  to  themfelves.  While  diflillation  re¬ 
mained  an  obfcure  manufacture  in  Scotland,  it 
feems  not  to  have  attracted  the  notice  of  thefe 
monopolifts ;  but  after  it  became  fo  confiderable 
as  to  fend  a  part  of  its  furplus  produce  to  the  Lon¬ 
don  market,  a  moft  hideous  outcry  was  raifed  a- 
gainft  Scotland  and  Scottifh  diftillers.  New  and 
perplexing  regulations  were  contrived,  and  perpe¬ 
tually  varied ;  fevere  and  rigorous  orders  w7ere  pro¬ 
cured  ;  a  whole  hoft  of  excifemen  were  let  loofe 
upon  the  Scottifh  diftilleries,  which  relieved  each 
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other  like  the  centinels  of  a  befieged  city,  and 
watched  their  operations  night  and  day.  The 
charge  of  fraud  againft  the  revenue  was  loudly  vo¬ 
ciferated  by  one  party,  and  retorted  by  th.e  other ; 
while  numerous  and  expenlive  profecutions  were 
railed  againft  the  Scottilli  diftillers,  with  a  view  to 
fubftantiate  the  charge. 

At  laft  Sir  John  Dalrymple,  whofe  fituation  as 
one  of  the  Barons  of  Exchequer  in  Scotland  gave 
him  an  opportunity  of  obferving  what  was  going 
forward,  being  convinced  of  the  inextricable  intri¬ 
cacy  and  perplexity  of  the  regulations  refpeding 
diftillation,  and  of  their  injurious  effects  upon  the 
revenue  and  trade  of  his  native  country,  firft  com¬ 
municated  to  the  landed  intereft  of  Scotland  the 
idea  of  fubjeding  the  diftillation  of  corn  fpirits  to 
a  licence  duty  charged  upon  the  content  of  the 
ftill ;  in  place  of  an  excife  upon  the  quantity  of 
fpirits  produced,  which  all  the  regulations  refped¬ 
ing  waff,  all  the  apparatus  of  hydrometers  and 
thermometers,  had  only  tended  to  involve  in  un¬ 
certainty  and  abfurdity  ftill  more  inextricable. 

The  idea  was  eagerly  adopted  by  the  landed 
gentlemen  of  Scotland,  and  a  bill  was  paffed  in 
parliament  for  levying  the  duties  in  Scotland 
agreeably  to  the  plan  propofed  by  Sir  John  Dal-, 
rymple.  Soon  after  a  very  able  addrefs  to  the 
landholders  of  England  was  publiffed  by  Sir  John 
at  Edinburgh,  1786,  in  which  he  ftrongly  recom¬ 
mends  this  meafure  to  their  attention,  as  proper  to 
be  adopted  by  the  After  kingdom. 
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This  addrefs  produced  no  effedt ;  for  either  the 
landholders  of  England  were  not  aware  of  the  vaft 
importance  of  diftillation  to  the  agricultural  im¬ 
provement  of  their  country,  or  their  convi&ions 
were  ftifted  by  the  clamours  of  thofe  monopolifts 
who  had  centered  nearly  all  the  trade  of  diftilla¬ 
tion  in  the  city  of  London.  It  is  evident,  that 
thefe  gentlemen  had  a  great  intereft  in  preventing 
the  adoption  of  a  plan,  which,  by  Amplifying  the 
mode  of  levying  the  duties,  and  rendering  fraud 
next  to  impofiible,  eafily  admitted  the  public  re¬ 
venue,  arifing  from  this  fource,  to  be  raifed  to  al- 
moft  any  amount ;  while  it  tended  to  difperfe  the 
bufinefs  of  diftillation  through  all  parts  of  the 
country,  where  there  was  a  fupply  of  grain,  or  a 
demand  for  its  produce. 

In  this  firft  bill,  which  was  granted  by  way  of 
experiment,  like  a  charter  to  the  Scottilh  diftillers 
during  two  years,  the  quantum  of  duty  payable  by 
each  gallon  of  their  ftills  was  fixed  and  adjufted  by 
the  London  diftillers  themfelves,  from  a  calculation 
of  what  a  ftill  could  perform  :  and  a  claufe  was  in- 
ferted,  permitting  the  Scottilh  diftillers  to  export 
their  fpirits  to  England,  on  payment  of  2s.  pes 
gallon  of  additional,  or  equalizing  duty.  Re¬ 
lying  on  the  faith  of  this  grant,  the  Scottilh  dif¬ 
tillers  were  induced,  by  recommendations  from 
Government,  to  enlarge  their  works,  at  a  great  ex-» 
pence,  in  order  to  convert  their  fpirits  into  gin, 
with  a  view  to  fuperfede  the  gin  of  Holland,  which 
was  then  finuggled  into  the  couptry  to  a  vaft  a- 
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mount.  But  after  their  manufacture  was  ready 
for  the  market,  the  Board  of  Excife  refufed  to  per¬ 
mit  the  fale,  as  they  alleged  this  fpecies  of  fpirit 
was  not  included  in  the  act.  Having  entered  and 
paid  the  licence  duty  for  many  additional  gallons 
of  dills  above  what  the  confumption  of  their  coun¬ 
try  required,  the  Scottifh  diftillers  had  now  no  al¬ 
ternative  but  to  occupy  thefe  in  producing  fpirits 
for  the  Engliih  market,  under  the  claufe  which 
permitted  this  on  payment  of  the  equivalent  duty. 
Here  again  they  came  in  contact  with  the  London 
diftillers,  who  firft  endeavoured  to  defeat  them,  by 
reducing  the  price  of  their  fpirits ;  and  afterwards 
procured  the  feizure  of  vaft  quantities  of  Scottifh 
fpirits,  on  pretence  that  they  did  not  tally  with  the 
hydrometers  and  thermometers,  according  to  which 
the  equivalent  duty  was  ordered  to  be  charged  in 
the  act.  No  two  of  thefe  inftruments  were  found 
to  agree  with  each  other ;  and  after  the  Scottifh 
fpirits  were  declared  legal  by  the  inftruments  lodg¬ 
ed  with  the  Board  of  Excife  in  Scotland,  they  were 
feized  by  the  inftruments  in  England. 

At  laft,  after  much  clamour,  the  London  mono- 
polifts  procured  an  act  of  parliament,  impofing  an 
additional  equivalent  duty  upon  fpirits  manufactu¬ 
red  in  Scotland,  and  fold  in  England  :  a  duty 
xvhich  amounted  to  an  exclufton  of  the  Scottifh  ma¬ 
nufacture  from  the  Englifh  market.  This  act  will 
form  an  aera  in  the  hiftory  of  Britain,  as  it  is  the 
only  example  of  legiflative  faith,  folemnly  pledged 
to  a  great  part  of  the  empire,  being  infringed :  and 
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it  is  the  only  inftance  that  has  occurred  in  our  hif- 
tory  of  the  Britifh  legiflature  entering  into  the  pri¬ 
vate  fquabbles  of  rival  traders,  and  turning  the  ba¬ 
lance  in  favour  of  either  party  by  a  fpecial  enact¬ 
ment.  But  it  enabled  a  few  individuals  in  Lon¬ 
don  to  accumulate  fudden  fortunes  by  railing  the 
price  of  fpirits ;  while  it  produced  bankruptcies  in 
Scotland  to  a  vaft  amount. 

Several  additions  to  the  licence  duty  on  the  con¬ 
tents  of  Hills  employed  in  Scotland  were  from 
time  to  time  impofed,  and  this  manufacture,  which 
30  years  ago  hardly  yielded  what  was  equivalent 
to  the  expence  of  collection,  now  produces  a  large 
revenue  to  the  Hate  ;  a  revenue  which  is  collected 
at  a  mere  trifle  of  expence,  and  which  hardly  ad¬ 
mits  the  poffibility  of  evalion. 

In  procefs  of  time  a  claufe  was  introduced  into 
the  aCts  relating  to  the  licence  duty  of  Scotland, 
feparating  the  manufacture  for  England  from  that 
which  is  intended  to  fupply  internal  confumption, 
A  manufacture  in  Scotland  for  the  fupply  of  Eng¬ 
land  is  fubjeCted  to  all  the  rules,  regulations,  pains 
and  penalties  of  the  excife,  which  the  London  mo- 
nopolifts  have  artfully  accumulated,  and  rendered 
fo  intricate,  that  few  but  themfelves  are  capable  of 
underftanding  them,  and  which  none  have  fuch 
opportunities  of  evading. 

The  Scottilh  diftillers  have  difcovered  a  ftrong 
attachment  to  the  plan  of  railing  the  duties  by  li¬ 
cence  ;  and  though  the  duty  be  immenfely  higher 
now  than  when  it  was  firfl:  impofed,  and  though 
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they  pay  a  much  larger  revenue  upon  the  whole' 
than  ever  was  levied  at  any  former  period  upon  the 
diftillery  of  Scotland,  yet  they  feem  inclined  to 
fubmit  to  any  thing,  rather  than  revert  to  the  for¬ 
mer  fyftem. 

I  conceive  the  plan  of  railing  the  public  reve¬ 
nue  by  licence  might  adTmtof  fome  improvement, 
and  ought  certainly  to  be  extended  to  the  whole 
ifland.  Good  corn  fpirits  are  known  to  be  more 
conducive  to  health  than  rum,  or  any  other  fpe- 
cies  of  foreign  fpirits.  It  is  certainly  the  intereft 
of  this  nation  to  encourage  the  produce  and  im¬ 
provement  of  her  own  foil,  in  preference  to  that  of 
her  colonies,  or  of  foreign,  perhaps  hoftile,  nations. 

Were  the  licence  duty  extended  over  the  whole 
illand,  the  public  revenue  from  corn  fpirits  might 
admit  of  being  raifed  to  a  great  amount ;  provided 
the  price  of  fpirits  was  not  fo  far  enhanced  as  to 
hold  out  too  ftrong  a  temptation  to  the  clandeftine 
introduction  of  foreign  fpirits.  A  part  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  revenue  might  be  annually  allotted  *  by  parlia¬ 
ment  as  a  premium  on  the  exportation  of  home 
made  fpirits,  with  a  view  to  prevent  them  from  be¬ 
ing  accumulated  at  home,  and  hence  fold  at  too 
low  a  price.  This  would  occalion  no  new  expence 
to  Government,  as,  were  the  duties  charged  by  li- 


*  At  prefent  31. 10s.  per  ton  is  allowed  as  a  premium  on  the 
exportation  of  Scottilh  fpirits  diftilled  under  licence,  not  to  Eng¬ 
land,  for  from  it  fuch  fpirits  are  excluded,  but  to  foreign  parts. 
A  much  higher  bounty  might  be  allowed. 
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cence,  I  prefume  they  would  be  confiderably  above 
their  prefent  amount  over  the  ifland  at  large ;  af¬ 
fording  a  fufficient  furplus  to  ftimulate  the  expor¬ 
tation  of  what  is  not  required  for  internal  confump- 
tion.  Under  wife  and  falutary  regulations,  every 
compound  which  foreign  nations  make  from  corn 
fpirits  might  be  manufactured  at  home,  and  Great 
Britain  might  not  only  fupply  her  own  confump- 
tion  in  thefe  articles,  but  even  the  confumption  of 
thofe  very  nations  who  now  fmuggle  their  fpirits 
upon  her  ilrores,  to  the  great  detriment  of  her  in¬ 
ternal  manufactures  and  revenues. 

Such  meafures  as  thefe,  I  conceive  to  be  much 
more  wife  than  granting  large  bounties  on  the  ex¬ 
portation  of  corn.  Such  bounties  are  fo  much  ab- 
itracted  from  the  internal  induftry  of  the  nation, 
and  given,  in  a  prefent,  to  feed  the  induftry  of  rival, 
if  not  hoftile  nations.  A  Dutchman  takes  fuel  and 
malt  from  England,  which  he  can  eafily  do,  as  for 
the  firft  he  does  not  pay  nearly  fo  high  a  duty  as 
the  Englifhman,  who  conveys  coal  by  fea  from  a 
diftridt  where  it  abounds,  to  one  where  it  is  want¬ 
ing.  For  the  fecond,  he  pays  no  duty  ;  but,  on 
the  contrary,  receives  a  premium*  more  than  equi- 


*  When  a  Dutchman  purchafes  Engliih  malt,  he  gets  2s.  6 d. 
per  quarter,  as  a  premium  on  the  exportation  of  grain.  He  alfo 
gets  a  remiflion  of  the  duty  on  malt,  which,  to  difti'llers,  is  ios. 
6d.  per  quarter.  Excepting,  therefore,  the  cxpence  of  carriage 
and  infurance,  which,  in  fo  Ihort  a  voyage,  is  a  mere  trifle,  he 
can  confume  Englilh  malt  13s.  per  quarter  cheaper  than  the 
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valent  to  the  expence  of  conveying  it  into  his  own 
country,  and  manufacturing  it  into  fpirits.  Need 
we  wonder,  then,  that  he  fends  back  his  gin,  and 
underfells  our  diftillers  in  their  own  market  ?  But 
reverfe  the  cafe,  and  fuch  an  abfurdity  could  not 
happen.  Grant  a  bounty  on  the  exportation  of 
gin,  or  any  fpecies  of  corn  fpirits,  equivalent,  or 
more  than  equivalent  to  the  duties,  while  you  with¬ 
draw  that  on  the  exportation  of  the  raw  materials, 
and  Holland  itfelf  will  foon  come  to  be  fupplied  by 
Britiih  gin.  The  true  intereft  of  Britain  is  to  add 
as  much  value  as  poffible  to  the  raw  materials 
which  Hie  produces,  before  they  are  fent  to  fo¬ 
reign  markets,  it  is  ail  one  whether  our  corn  be 
fent  abroad  in  the  fhape  of  fpirits,  ale,  porter,  or 
of  cloth,  or  any  other  manufacture.  A  bale  of  cloth* 
or  a  cargo  of  hardware,  convey  to  foreign  markets 
the  value  of  all  the  corn  and  other  produce  of  the 
foil,  which  were  confumed  in  feeding  thofewho  la¬ 
boured  in  the  manufacture  of  thefe  articles.  But 
they  convey  more,  viz.  the  ingenuity  and  induitry 
of  our  artifts,  the  profit  upon  which  centers  in  our 
own  ifland,  and  tends  to  render  her  populous  and 
powerful.  Thefe  then  feem  to  be  the  true  fhapes 
under  which  Britain  ought  to  export  her  corn. 

If  the  Englilh  cannot  be  perfuaded  to  accede  to 
the  mode  of  levying  the  duties  upon  diftil- 
lation  by  licence,  fomething  may  be  attempt- 

JLngliffi  diftiller,  who  manufa&ures  for  exportation,  and  whofe 
fpirits  muft  meet  the  Dutchman’s  in  a  foreign  market.  Is  it 
poffible  for  abfurdity  to  get  beyond  this  ? 
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ed,  with  a  view  to  effed  the  objeds  here  pointed 
out,  in  Scotland,  where  the  licence  duty  is  already 
edablifhed.  We  are  fatisfied  they  may  all  be  ac- 
eomplifhed  by  wife  regulations;  the  detail  of  which 
it  is  foreign  to  the  objed  of  this  effay  to  unfold. 

But  no  regulations  can  be  of  any  avail,  while 
particular  parts  and  portions  of  the  kingdom  are 
exempted  from  their  operation ;  and  are  put  into  a 
fituation  where  they  have  not  only  the  power,  but 
are  impelled  by  almod  irrefidible  motives,  to  coun- 
terad  the  effed  of  thefe  regulations  in  the  diftrids 
fubjeded  to  them. 

After  the  didillers  in  the  Low  Country  of  Scot¬ 
land  were  expelled  from  the  Englifh  market,  by 
the  means  we  have  attempted  to  narrate,  and  had 
obtained  the  right  of  fupplying  their  own  country, 
and  fuch  foreign  parts  as  their  manufadure  might 
reach,  with  fpirits  diddled  under  a  licence  upon 
the  contents  of  their  dills ;  they  were  fuddenly  at¬ 
tacked  by  a  new  and  unexpeded  enemy  upon 
their  rear.  This  was  compofed  of  their  brethren, 
the  didillers  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland ;  who 
found  means  to  obtain  an  exemption  from  the 
greated  part  of  the  licence  duty.  At  fird,  -when 
the  licence  duty  was  comparatively  fmall  in  both 
the  didrids  of  Scotland  fubjeded  to  it,  the  exemp¬ 
tion  in  favour  of  .the  Highland  didrid  attraded 
little  notice;  but  now  that  the  licence  duty  in  the 
Low  Country  of  Scotland  is  raifed  to  54I.  Sterling 
per  annum  for  every  gallon  of  dill  employed,  the 
exemption  in  favour  of  the  Highland  didrid  is 
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fwelled  into  an  evil  of  the  moll  alarming  magni¬ 
tude  ;  and  if  not  fpeedily  counteracted,  threatens 
the  fubverlion  of  the  diftillery  in  the  Low  Country 
of  Scotland. 

How  fuch  an  exemption  firft  obtained  legillative 
fanction,  it  is  difficult  now  to  afcertain.  Whale 
diftiilation,  in  Scotland,  was  fubjected  to  the  ex- 
cife,  great  and  jull  complaints  prevailed  again!! 
the  arbitrary  and  perpetually  varied  regulations 
which  were  introduced  and  eftablilhed  from  time 
to  time,  during  every  feffion  of  Parliament. 

Thefe  regulations  were  wholly  agitated  by  our 
fouthern  neighbours,  who  hoped,  by  perpetually 
varying  the  excife  laws,  to  entrap  their  unwary  ri¬ 
vals,  the  diftillers  of  the  north.  All  Hills  and  di- 
ftilleries  were  declared  illegal,  which  were  not  con- 
ftructed  and  managed  agreeably  to  thefe  regula¬ 
tions  ;  and  forfeitures  and  penalties  were  denoun¬ 
ced  againft  thofe  who  violated  them.  The  pre¬ 
tence  of  thefe  regulations  was  to  prevent  fmug- 
gling ;  but  the  real  object  of  thofe  who  agitated 
them,  was,  by  cauftng  perpetual  changes  in  the 
conftruction  of  their  works,  in  the  mode  of  char¬ 
ging  the  duties,  and  in  the  general  frame  of  the 
excife  laws,  to  overwhelm  their  rivals  with  expence, 
and  make  them  fink  under  the  preffure  of  laws  ill 
adapted  for  their  fituation,  however  they  might 
iuit  thofe  diftillers  who  refided  in  the  capital  *. 

*  Will  it  be  believed,  that  at  prefent  the  flocks  of  London 
diftil  iers  are  only  furveyed  four  times  in  the  year  ;  and  the  ex- 
ciiernan  is  obliged  to  fend  24  hours  previous  notice,  under  pre¬ 
text  of  filling  up  any  calks  that  Ihould  happen  not  to  be  full  : 
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The  confequence  was,  that  the  Highlands,  and 
many  parts  of  Scotland,  foon  fwarmed  with  illicit 
dills,  of  fmall  dimenfion,  which  paid  no  duty,  and 
which  reduced  to  a  non-entity,  as  far  as  the  mar¬ 
ket  of  Scotland  was  concerned,  the  diftilleries  con- 
ftrufted  agreeably  to  lawr  Thefe,  being  underfold 
in  the  market  of  Scotland,  were  reduced  to  the 
abfolute  neeeffity  of  cultivating  more  affiduoully 
the  market  of  England  :  and  thus  what  was  meant 
to  fhut  up  that  market,  ultimately  tended  to  pro¬ 
duce  an  effect  direftly  the  reverfe. 

It  foon  appeared,  that  the  hod  of  excifemen 
foreboded  greater  advantage  from  the  continu¬ 
ance  of  fmuggled  dills,  than  from  their  fuppref- 
fion.  By  fuppreflion,  they  only  appropriated  the 
utendls ;  by  indulgence,  they  got  hold  both  of  the 
utendls,  and  of  heavy  penalties,  as  far  as  parties 
were  able  to  make  thefe  productive. 

To  fupprefs  thefe  illegal  diftilleries,  an  aft  was 
at  lad  paffed,  rendering  every  individual  proprietor 
in  the  northern  didrift,  and  the  property  of  every 
parifh,  liable  for  the  penalties  recoverable  in  con¬ 
fequence  of  fmuggling  dills  found  within  their  pre- 
cinfts. 

This  excited  a  great  dame  among  the  land¬ 
holders  in  the  north,  and  the  gentlemen  of  Perth- 
fhire,  on  the  5th  of  Oftober  1784,  expreded  their 


When  the  Scottifh  diflillers  were  under  the  excife,  their  flock 
was  furveyed  as  often  as  the  excifeman  pleafed. 

We  adduce  this  as  one  out  of  many  examples  of  the  power 
of  London  diflillers,  to  procure  laws  which  may  fait  themfelves. 
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difcontent  with  confiderable  acrimony.  It  is  faid, 
that  a  certain  great  minifter,  finding  it  impolfible 
to  conciliate  the  approbation  of  the  leaders  in  the 
Perthlhire  affociation,  and  other  great  proprietors 
in  the  Highlands,  requefted  them  to  model  the  li¬ 
cence  ad,  as  far  as  it  refpeded  them,  in  any  way 
they  pleafed.  Under  the  licence  ad  they  had  no 
farther  ground  of  complaint  on  the  fcore  of  per¬ 
plexing  and  unfuitable  regulations ;  but  theyftarted 
difficulties  with  regard  to  the  capacity  of  the 
Highlanders  to  bear  as  high  a  licence  duty  as 
the  people  in  the  Low  Country  ;  and  while  the 
latter  were  fubjeded  to  a  tax  of  il.  ios.  upon  every 
gallon  of  their  Hills,  the  former  were  only  charged 
with  a  tax  of  il.  Having  thus  eftablifhed  a  prece¬ 
dent,  they  have  ftrenuoufly  adhered  to  it  in  every 
future  addition  that  has  been  made  to  the  duty 
under  the  licence  ad. 

At  firft  the  indulgence  of  ros.  upon  the  gallon 
of  Hills,  in  favour  of  the  Highlands,  feemed  tri¬ 
lling,  and  excited  no  attention ;  but  in  procefs 
of  time,  when  fucceffive  additions  were  made 
to  the  licence  duty  in  the  low  country,  and  a 
much  greater  difproportion  between  the  two  dif- 
trids  of  the  kingdom  was  created,  than  exifled 
at  the  commencement,  the  effeds  of  fuch  ab- 
furd  policy  foon  became  apparent.  Spirits,  not- 
withftanding  all  the  pains  and  penalties  created 
in  the  ads,  were  perpetually  poured  down  from 
the  Highlands  into  the  Low  Country.  The  num¬ 
ber  of  gallons  entered  in  the  Low  Country  dimi- 
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nifhed  at  every  term,  while  thofe  in  the  High¬ 
land  diftrid  increafed.  How  it  happens,  at  a  time 
when  the  increafe  of  the  Britifh  revenues  is  an  ob¬ 
ject  of  fuch  magnitude  to  fupport  the  national  cre¬ 
dit,  our  politicians  fliould  ftill  perfevere  in  a  fyflem 
fo  impolitic;  and  while  they  have  raifed  the  li¬ 
cence  duty  in  the  Low  Country  to  54I.  per  gallon, 
fhould  propofe  only  to  raife  that  in  the  Highlands 
to  61.  10s.  per  gallon,  is  a  my  fiery  which  baffles  in¬ 
genuity  to  develope. 

We  learn  from  a  note  in  a  recent  publication  of 
merit,  that  *  “  While  the  great  proprietors  of  the 
“  north  of  Scotland  continue  the  pradice  of  railing 
“  regiments  at  the  commencement  of  every  war,  it 
“  is  not  to  be  fuppofed  they  will  ever  ad  fo  ahfurd 
“  a  part  as  to  enter  into  arrangements  with  their 
“  tenants  whereby  they  can  acquire  any  fhare  of 
“  independence.  Such  arrangements  would  ope- 
“  rate  materially  againft  their  interefts  ;  for  they 
can  make  more  in  fome  years  of  the  gleanings  of 
the  men  on  their  ejlates  than  by  the  fale  of  the 
“  produce  of  the  foil,  had  they  a  right  to  bring 
“  the  whole  to  market.  We  are  frequently  told 
“  at  the  commencement  of  a  war,  that  a  pro- 
“  prietor  in  the  north  of  Scotland  raifed  a  regi- 
“  ment  of  fine  young  volunteers  in  the  courfe  of 
“  a  week  or  ten  days.  Every  reader  may  infer 
“  what  means  were  ufed  to  effed  this  bufinefs  fo 


*  Donaldfon’s  Prcfent  State  of  Hufbandry  in  Great  Britain, 
vol.  iv.  p.  216. 
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“  quickly,  especially  in  a  country  where  the  uis 
w  of  arms  is,  in  a  great  meafure, unknown.  Were 
“  it  alked,  What  becomes  of  this  devoted  race  ? 
“  the  anfwer  would  be,  They  are  fold  to  the  Bri- 
“  tilh  minifter,  not  indeed  at  fo  much  per  head,  but 
“  at  fo  much  per  annum ;  that  is,  the  laird,  and  the 
“  laird’s  coufins,  become  captains,  majors,  colonels, 
“  generals,  & c.  Thrice  happy  country  !  may  not  an 
‘■s  Englifhman  exclaim ,  where  fuch  characters  bear 
“  fway.  How  flourishing  mult  be  its  trade  and  ma- 
“  nufactures  !  How  improved  its  agriculture  !” 

Is  it  poflible  that  thefe  gentlemen  Should  higgle 
for  cheap  whilky,  as  likely  to  prove,  in  their  Situa¬ 
tion,  an  excellent  recruiting  ferjeant  ?  Whatever 
influence  we  may  fuppofe  fuch  a  motive  tq  have 
upon  their  minds,  we  are  confident  it  can  have  no 
effect  with  ministers,  who  have  uniformly  discover¬ 
ed  fuch  laudable  and  fuccefsful  zeal  to  increafe  the 
public  revenues,  that  they  cannot  be  fufpefted  of 
Sacrificing  them  to  private  jobs.  That  ministers 
Still  continue  to  countenance  this  meafure,  muft  be 
wholly  imputed  to  the  representations  which  are 
made  to  them,  reprefentations  which  we  do  not 
hefitate  to  pronounce  erroneous.  During  the  dif- 
cuSfion  which  the  new  exemption  act  lately  under¬ 
went  in  parliament,  this  fcheme  was  declared  open 
to  farther  investigation,  and  the  exemption  was  ve¬ 
ry  properly  limited  to  a  month  after  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  next  feifion  of  parliament.  Since, 
then,  it  is  the  wiflr  of  parliament,  and  of  ministers, 
to  obtain  all  poflible  information  refpedting  this 
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matter,  we  hope  to  demonftrate,  that  the  exemp¬ 
tion  in  queftion  is  highly  impolitic  in  a  minifter  to 
grant,  in  parliament  to  fandtion,  as  well  as  injuri¬ 
ous  to  the  nation  at  large,  and  even  to  thofe  indi¬ 
viduals  whofe  intereft  it  is  meant  to  promote. 

1.  That  it  is  the  duty  as  well  as  intereft  of  the 
minifters  and  parliament  of  Great  Britain,  to  coun¬ 
tenance  no  practices  by  which  the  public  revenue 
may  be  defrauded,  and  its  general  amount  leffen- 
ed,  can  hardly  admit  of  difpute.  Nor  are  they 
warranted  in  granting  privileges  to  the  fubjedts  of 
one  diftridt,  by  which  they  are  enabled  to  attack 
the  property,  and  dry  up  the  fources  from  which 
the  inhabitants  of  another  diftridt  derive  their  fub- 
fiftence. 

If  it  Were  true  that  the  exemption  from  a  great 
part  of  the  licence  duty  in  the  Highland  diftridt  of 
Scotland,  operated  precifely  in  the  way  that  its 
contrivers  and  promoters  pretend,  merely  as  an  in¬ 
dulgence  by  which  the  inhabitants  of  that  diftridt 
might  confume  fpirits  manufadtured  among  them- 
felves  at  a  cheap  rate,  without  interfering  with 
their  neighbours  ;  though  we  may  have  occafion 
to  fhow  that  fueh  indulgence  is  very  unwife,  and 
prejudicial  even  to  thofe  who  are  the  objedts  of  it, 
yet  it  is  admitted  that  their  neighbours  would  have 
no  right  to  complain.  It  would  be  improper  to 
inveigh  againft  the  folly  of  others,  provided  that 
folly  affedted  none  but  themfelves. 

But  in  the  inftance  of  the  Highland  exemption, 

this  is  far  from  being  the  cafe.  Highland  fpirits 
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are  daily  poured  down  into  the  Lowland  diflricl, 
and  the  diilillers,  who  pay  the  high  duty,  are  un¬ 
derfold  at  their  own  doors.  Highland  Whifky  fold 
here ,  is  vifible  on  numerous  fign  polls  in  Edinburgh, 
in  Glafgow,  and  all  the  towns  in  Scotland.  This 
article  is  publicly  advertifed  in  the  newfpapers, 
and  by  printed  hand-bills,  which  are  dillributed 
in  great  abundance.  The  venders  of  this  com¬ 
modity  have  indeed,  of  late,  contrived  to  pre¬ 
fix  the  epithet  old  to  their  Highland  whilky, 
meaning  thereby,  that  it  came  into  their  hands 
previous  to  the  divilion  of  the  kingdom  into  two 
diflridls.  In  a  printed  hand-bill  now  before  me, 
this  old  Highland  Whijky  is  offered  for  fale  at  a  price, 
fo  low  as  2s.  per  gallon.  Is  it  credible  that  any 
vender  could  afford  to  keep  a  flock  of  this  fort  on 
hand  nearly  14  years,  and  then  fell  it  fo  low  ?  It  is 
evident  he  mufl  have  received  a  recent  fupply. 

But  what  puts  this  matter  beyond  a  doubt,  and 
fhows  that  the  Highland  exemption,  if  perfifled  in, 
mufl  foon  effedl  the  utter  annihilation  of  the  Low 
Country  diflillery,  is,  that  in  proportion  as  the  li¬ 
cence  duty  has  increafed  in  the  Lowlands,  the 
number  of  entered  gallons  has  been  diminifhed, 
while  it  has  increafed  in  the  Highlands. 

At  the  firfl  commencement  of  the  licence  duty 
in  the  year  1786,  the  duty  in  the  Lowlands  ex¬ 
ceeded  that  in  the  Highlands  only  at  the  rate  of 
10s.  per  gallon.  The  duty  in  the  feveral  diflricls 
received  feveral  fucceffive  additions,  as  expreffed 
in  the  following  table  : 
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Highlands  per  Gallon.  Lowlands,  per  Gallon, 


I. 

L.  1 

0 

0 

I  10 

0 

2. 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

3- 

1 

10 

0 

9 

0 

0 

4- 

2 

10 

°1 

18 

0 

0 

5. 

0 

0 

0  / 

6. 

6 

10 

of 

34 

0 

0 

Intermediate  diflricl,  9 

0 

oJ 

Every  one 

muft  be 

flruck  with  the 

total 

want 

of  fyflem  which  pervades  thefe  different  changes 
made  upon  the  amount  of  duties  impofed  on 
the  different  diflridls;  unlefs  it  be  a  fyflem  cal¬ 
culated  to  exalt  the  Highland  diflillery  upon  the 
ruins  of  the  Lowland  diflillery,  and  of  the  public 
revenue.  In  the  latter  diflricl,  the  duties  have 
been  railed  with  an  unfparing  hand,  while  thofe  in 
the  former  have  not  yet  crept  beyond  2I.  10s.  For 
the  duty  of  61.  jos.  beyond  the  new  line,  and  of 
9I.  in  the  intermediate  fpace  between  the  old  and 
new  lines,  has  not  yet  received  legal  effedl,  as  the 
bill  is  flill  in  dependence.  It  is  obvious  to  every 
perfon  who  perufes  the  foregoing  flatement,  that 
this  bill  will  create  a  much  greater  inequality  be¬ 
tween  the  different  diflricls  than  exifled  at  any  for¬ 
mer  period  fince  the  commencement  of  the  licence 
duty. 

Let  us  now  compare  the  effedts  which  have  re- 
fulted  from  thefe  various  proportions  of  duty  char¬ 
ged  upon  the  different  diflridts,  in  fo  far  as  they 
can  be  colledfed  from  the  number  of  gallons  enter-* 
?ed  in  each  diflricl  refpedlively. 

C  ij 
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In  the  year  1794,  there  were  entered  in  the 
Highland  diftridt  12,978  gallons  of  hills  under  the 
duty  of  il.  10s.  per  gallon.  In  the  late  difcuffion 
which  the  new  exemption  bill  underwent  in  the 
Houfe  of  Commons,  it  was  hated  by  Mr.  Pitt,  that 
the  number  of  gallons  now  entered  in  the  High¬ 
lands  amounted  to  13,000,  while  thofe  in  the  Low¬ 
lands  were  only  8000.  As  he  muh  have  much 
better  accefs  to  information  than*  any  private  indi¬ 
vidual,  there  appears  no  reafon  to  doubt  his  hate- 
ments.  From  this  hatement  it  appears,  that  the 
gallons  entered  in  the  Highlands  have  received  an 
increafe  of  1022  hnce  the  year  1794.  That  the 
gallons  in  the  Lowlands  have  been  amazingly  redu¬ 
ced,  appears  from  this  fact,  that  in  the  year  1786 
and  1787,  when  the  licence  duty  commenced,  there 
were  39,125  gallons  of  Pills  entered  in  the  Lowland 
diftrict. 

It  would  alfo  appear  that  the  calculations  of  in¬ 
creafe  of  public  revenue,  founded  on  8000  gallons 
as  the  prefent  entry  of  the  Lowlands,  are  likely  to 
prove  the  bafelefs  fabric  of  a  vifion,  For  if  this 
number  of  gallons  was  actually  entered  in  the 
Lowlands,  at  the  commencement  of  the  new  du¬ 
ty  of  54I.  per  gallon,  we  are  difpofed  to  impute 
it  partly  to  the  exceffive  demand  for  fpirits  occa- 
Poned  by  the  late  ftoppage  of  the  diftillery,  part¬ 
ly  to  the  hopes  entertained  by  the  Lowland  di- 
itiliers,  that  when  the  Highland  duties  came  to 
be  arranged,  fomething  approaching  to  equali¬ 
ty  would  be  impofed.  But  in  confequence  of 
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the  immenfe  inequality  now  created  between  the 
different  diftrids,  and  the  conftant  influx  of  fpirits 
into  the  Low  Country,  many  Lowland  diftillers 
have  already  abandoned  their  licences ;  and  the 
number  of  gallons  adually  working  in  the  latter 
diftrid,  it  is  prefumed,  does  not  exceed  3000.  It  is 
probable  that  other  diftillers  will  foon  follow  the 
example  of  thofe  who  have  abandoned  their  li¬ 
cences  ;  and  at  each  period  when  the  licence  is  re¬ 
newed,  the  number  of  entered  gallons  will  be  di- 
minifhed,  until  the  Low  Country  diftillery  is  whol¬ 
ly  annihilated. 

In  the  late  parliamentary  debates,  the  advocates 
for  this  inequality  of  taxation  reprefented  it  as 
merely  a  temporary  experiment,  which  was  left 
open  for  difcuflion  :  as  if  any  difcuflion  were  necef- 
lary  upon  a  point  which  is  already  determined  by 
the  molt  luminous  chain  of  experiments.  Fads 
are  certainly  much  more  powerful  than  arguments, 
yet  thefe  gentlemen,  negleding  fads,  call  for  dif- 
cuflions  ;  and  they  perfevere  in  their  courfe  of  ex¬ 
periments,  while  they  difregard  the  obvious  con- 
clufions  refulting  from  a  long  feries  of  experiments 
already  made  to  their  hand.  We  here  fee,  that  in 
proportion  to  the  inequality  of  licence  duty,  the 
inequality  between  the  number  of  gallons  entered 
in  the  two  diftrids  of  Scotland  has  increafed  ;  and 
that  of  the  Lowland  diftillery  there  is  now  left  but 
a  remnant,  which,  if  the  Highland  exemption  be 
much  longer  perfevered  in,  feems  likely  to  be  foon 
extin guilhed.  We  leave  all  who  are  interefted  in 
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the  profperity  of  their  country  to  infer  the  effedls 
which  this  muft  have  upon  the  public  revenues. 
In  fa61,  the  continuance  of  this  exemption  muft 
foon  annihilate  the  Low  Country  diftillery,  while 
it  reduces  to  a  mere  trifle  the  amount  of  public  re¬ 
venue  ariftng  from  the  diftillery  of  Scotland  in  ge¬ 
neral. 

It  is  alleged  that  the  Lowland  diftillers  have  an 
advantage  over  thofe  in  the  Highlands,  by  employ¬ 
ing  ftills  of  greater  magnitude,  and  that  an  indul¬ 
gence  in  the  article  of  duties  is  neceflary  to.  com- 
penfate  this  advantage.  But  we  would  refer  the 
gentlemen  who  inftft  upon  this  argument  to  their 
cook  maid,  for  a  folution  of  their  difficulties.  Let 
them  interrogate  her,  Whether  in  boiling  an  egg 
fhe  is  likely  to  effedt  her  purpofe  more  fpeedily  by 
ufing  a  large  cauldron,  or  a  fmall  pan  ?  There  is 
not  a  cook  maid  in  the  kingdom  but  will  declare 
in  favour  of  a  fmall  pan.  In  fact,  the  advantage 
is  all  on  the  fide  of  the  Highlanders,  in  fo  far  as 
capacity-of  ftill  is  concerned.  The  licence  laws 
require  that  no  ftill  under  50  gallons  Shall  be  ufed  in 
the  Lowlands ;  under  30,  orabove.40  in  the  Highlands, 
with  a  view  to  prevent  frauds  by  the  ufe  of  fmall 
ftills  which  pay  no  duty.  But  they  do  not  limit 
the  capacity  of  ftills  which  may  be  ufed  in  the 
Lowland  diftridl ;  and  if  any  perfon  imagines  a 
large  ftill  to  be  advantageous,  he  may  employ  it. 
Before  the  licence  duty  commenced,  individual 
diftillers  in  the  Lowlands  had  Angle  ftills  of  much 
greater  content  than  all  the  ftills  now  ufed  in  this 
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diBridt  taken  together.  But  they  foon  abandon¬ 
ed  the  ufe  of  thefe  enormous  Bills,  and  reduced 
them  gradually  to  the  lowed;  Bandard  required  by 
law  :  a  proof  that  they  had  found  by  experience 
no  advantage  from  large  Bills,  and  that  the  advan¬ 
tage  lay  wholly  on  the  Bde  of  fuch  Bills  as  are  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  Highlands. 

Any  one  who  compares  a  liB  of  diBilleries  enter¬ 
ed  within  the  Highland  diBridt,  with  the  map  of 
Scotland,  muB  perceive  that  they  are  moBly  crowd¬ 
ed  into  thofe  fituations  which  are  contiguous  to  the 
Lowland  diBridt,  or  upon  arms  of  the  fea,  and  other 
convenient  places  for  importing  grain  and  fuel, 
and  re-exporting  their  produce  ;  as  if  the  objedt  of 
them  were  not,  as  the  law  intends,  to  fupply  them- 
felves  with  fpirits  from  Highland  grain  ;  but  to 
fupply  the  Low  Country  with  fpirits  from  Low 
Country  grain. 

Thus,  in  the  year  1794,  there  were  12,978  gal¬ 
lons  in  the  Highland  diBridt,  and  in  the  fouth  col¬ 
lection  of  Argyle,  comprehending  Kintyre,  Cowal, 
Ifland  of  Bute,  &c.  there  were  45  diBilleries,  em¬ 
ploying  1566  of  thefe  gallons.  We  may  remark, 
that  this  diBridt  is  every  where  acceflible  by  fea, 
for  the  conveyance  of  coal  and  grain,  and  enjoys 
an  eafy  communication  with  the  weB  and  fouth 
weB  of  Scotland,  fubjedted  to  the  high  duties.  The 
peninfula  of  Kintyre  is  a  grain  country,  and  enjoys 
mines  of  coal,  with  a  canal  to  convey  it  to  Camp- 
bleton,  and  the  fea.  In  the  pariBi  of  Campbleton 
alone,  were  Btuated  no  lefs  than  25  of  the  diftil- 
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leries  already  mentioned.  On  the  banks  of  Loch- 
iomond,  and  on  the  Clyde  oppoiite  to  Greenock, 
there  were  12  diftilleries,  employing  388  gallons. 
We  may  remark  that  this  fituation  is  immediately 
contiguous  to  a  populous  manufacturing  diftriCt, 
and  enjoys  a  ready  communication  by  water  vrith 
all  the  towns  upon  the  Clyde,  or  contiguous  to 
that  river.  In  the  Dunblane  diftrict,  adjoining  to 
a  populous  and  fertile  country,  under  the  high 
duties,  were  27  diftilleries,  employing  1027  gal¬ 
lons.  In  the  Dunkeld  diftrict,  fituated  upon  the 
Tay,  and  contiguous  to  the  extenlive  fertile  di- 
ftricts  of  Strathmore,  Strathearn,  the  Carfe  of  Gow- 
rie,  and  a  country  abounding  in  towns  and  manu¬ 
factures,  there  were  43  diftilleries,  employing  1530 
gallons.  In  the  Forfar  diftridt,  the  belt  cultivated, 
excepting  the  Carfe  of  Gowrie,  of  any  country 
north  of  the  Tay,  and  well  fituated  for  communi¬ 
cation  with  the  country  fubjedted  to  the  high  du¬ 
ties,  were  23  diftilleries,  employing  830  gallons. 
In  the  adjoining  diftrict  of  Montrofe,  wrere  fix  di¬ 
ftilleries,  of  230  gallons.  In  the  Aberdeen  diftrict, 
three  diftilleries,  employing  112  gallons.  I11  the 
contiguous  Old  Meldrum  diftrict,  were  15  diftille¬ 
ries,  of  580  gallons.  In  the  adjoining  Banff  diftridt, 
14  diftilleries,  of  550  gallons.  In  the  Elgin  diftrict, 
fituated  upon  the  Murray  Frith,  were  22  diftilleries, 
employing  742  gallons. 

Thofe  parts  of  Invernefs,  Rofs,  and  Cromarty 
fhires,  which  are  contiguous  to  the  Murray,  Cro¬ 
marty,  and  other  Friths,  are  equally  wrell,  if  not 
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better  fituated,  than  moft  of  the  diftrids  we  have 
enumerated,  for  communication  with  the  Low 
Country  fubjeded  to  the  high  duties,  and  fwarm 
with  diftilleries.  One  parifh  alone,  in  thefe  diftrids, 
(LJrquhart),  contains  31  diftilleries,  of  942  gallons. 

,  But  we  confine  our  remarks  to  thofe  which  are  fi¬ 
tuated  immediately  contiguous  to  the  line  or  boun¬ 
dary  which  divides  the  Highland  from  the  Low¬ 
land  diftrid,  or  are  feparated  only  by  arms  of  the 
fea,  which  render  the  communication  more  eafy. 
Had  we  entered  into  a  particular  enumeration  of 
the  Highland  diftilleries,  we  might  have  lhown 
that  they  are  all  well  fituated  for  pouring  their 
fpirits  down  upon  the  Low  Country  :  and  it  is 
known  to  be  a  fad,  that  fpirits  from  the  remot- 
eft  parts  of  the  Highlands  daily  make  their  way 
into  the  great  towns  of  Scotland. 

From  this  enumeration  it  appears  evident,  that  in 
the  year  1794,  of  the  12,978  gallons  of  ftills  enter¬ 
ed  for  the  Highland  diftrid,  7555  gallons  were  fi¬ 
tuated  contiguous  to  the  diftrid  on  which  the  high 
duties  are  impofed  ;  forming  a  belt,  or  hoftile  en¬ 
campment,  embracing  the  ifland  from  fea  to  fea, 
and  aiming  deftrudion  at  the  diftillery,  and  public 
revenue  arifingfrom  it,  in  the  Low  Country  of  Scot¬ 
land.  That  in  the  Highlands  properly  fo  called, 
there  Were  only  5423  entered  gallons  ;  though 
many  of  thefe  •  were  fituated  in  places  equally  fa¬ 
vourable  for  waging  war  againft  the  Low  Country 
diftillery. 


D 
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We  have  already  Ihown  that  the  number  of  en¬ 
tered  gallons  in  the  Lowlands  has  fuffered  a  gra¬ 
dual  diminution  as  the  duties  were  raifed,'  and  that 
the  number  in  the  Highlands  has  increafed  in  pro¬ 
portion.  Now  we  would  alk  what  the  people  in 
the  Highland  diilriet  make  of  fo  many  entered 
hills  ?  Do  they  pay  the  fmall  duty  impofed  upon 
them,  and  then  fuffer  them  to  remain  idle  ?  It 
would  require  a  very  uncommon  exertion  of  faith, 
or  rather  of  credulity,  to  believe  this.  But  do 
they  confume  the  whole  produce  of  thefe  hills  in 
their  own  country  ?  Neither  will  this  admit  of  be¬ 
lief  :  for  the  population  of  the  country  within  the 
new  line  of  exemption,  comprehending  all  the 
illands,  does  not  exceed  324,000  fouls  ;  while  the 
population  of  the  Lowland  diftrict  is  about  1,400,000. 
Are  about  3000  gallons  of  hills,  the  quantity  now 
fuppofed  entered  in  the  Low  Country,  fufficient  to 
lupply  the  confumption  of  more  than  1,400,000 
people  ;  while  the  thinly  fcattered  *  inhabitants  of 


*  The  population  of  Scotland  will  foon  be  afcertained  by  the 
Statiftical  Account,  publilhed  by  Sir  John  Sinclair.  We  here 
endeavour  to  approach  as  near  to  accuracy  as  poffible,  the  ac¬ 
count  not  being  yet  completed. 

The  Highlands  of  Scotland  are  fuppofed  to  contain  16  inha¬ 
bitants  to  a  fquare  mile,  and  40  acres  to  each  perfon.  The 
Carfe  of  Gowrie,  which  is  wholly  an  agricultural  diftridt,  con¬ 
tains  only  three  acres  for  each  perfon.  The  county  of  Fife, 
which  is  partly  agricultural,  partly  manufacturing,  partly  hilly, 
and  may  be  efteemed  the  average  of  the  Low  Country  of  Scot¬ 
land,  is  fuppofed  to  contain  five  acres  for  each  inhabitant.  If  the 
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the  Highlands  are  able  to  confume  the  produce  of 
about  four  times  that  amount  of  gallons  ?  It  may¬ 
be  farther  obferved,  that  with  refpedt  to  fuel,  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Highlands  that  are  within  reach 
of  the  fea,  are  now  nearly  on  an  equal  footing  with 
the  inhabitants  of  the  great  towns  in  the  Low 
Country.  The  repeal  of  the  tax  upon  coals  car¬ 
ried  coaftways,  puts  it  in  their  power  to  work  their 
ftills  with  as  great  regularity  and  effedl  as  the  di- 
ftillers  in  the  Low  Country. 

It  is  evident  from  the  very  afpedt  of  thefe  Hate- 
ments,  that  thefe  Highland  ftills  muft  be  kept, 
more  from  a  view  of  fmuggling  fpirits  into  the  Low 
Country,  than  the  fupply  of  their  internal  con- 
fumption :  and  it  is  known  that  many  of  them 
are  actually  carried  on  by  fpirit  dealers  in  our 
great  towns,  either  in  their  own  names,  or  in 
the  names  of  others,  for  the  foie  purpofe  of  fupply- 
ing  the  Low  Country  market. 

What  minifter,  what  parliament,  that  is  duly 
apprifed  of  thefe  facts,  can  any  longer  countenance, 
or  fandtion,  what  is  fo  injurious  to  the  public  reve¬ 
nue?  But  though  it  were  poflible  that  they  fhould 
facrifice  the  public  intereft,  of  which  they  are  the 
foie  judges,  are  they  warranted  in  countenancing 
pradtices  which  tend  diredtly  to  the  fubverfion  of 
private  property  ? 


preceding  ftatements  be  true,  the  Highland  diftrift  contains  an 
entered  gallon  for  every  24  perfons  nearly  -7  while  the  Lowland 
diftridl  has  only  an  entered  gallon  for  every  466  perfons. 

Dij 
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When  the  Scottifh  diftillers  were  driven  from  the 
market  of  England,  they  confided  in  the  faith  of 
parliament,  that  the  Low  Co  mtry  market  of  Scot¬ 
land  would  ftill  be  fecured  to  them.  It  was  in 
this  confidence  that  they  fubmitted  to  every  addi¬ 
tion  that  has  been  made  to  the  licence  duty,  and 
accommodated  their  works,  as  nearly  as  they  could, 
to  the  fupply  of  the  market  allotted  for  them.  They 
have  a  great  property  embarked  in  the  bufinefs. 
which  muft  be  diminifhed  in  value,  or  wholly  an¬ 
nihilated,  if  the  Highlands  continue,  as  formerly, 
to  be  indulged  in  an  exemption  from  duties.  The 
Britilh  parliament,  then,  is  in  juftice  bound,  either 
to  indemnify  the  private  fufferers,  or  remove  the 
caufe  of  thefe  fufferings.  As  well  may  they  make 
an  adt  to  encourage  theft  and  highway  robbery,  as 
make  an  act  which  tends  to  the  fubverfion  of  pro¬ 
perty  embarked,  or  created,  under  their  faith  and 
fandlion.  But  the  injuftice  does  not  terminate 
with  the  fubverfion  of  property.  A  man  can¬ 
not  fuddenly  change  his  profeffion,  and  at  once 
betake  himfelf  to  fome  new.  occupation  by  which 
he  may  fubfift  himfelf  and  family  :  while  all  thofe 
employed  under  him,  in  a  large  manufacture,  are 
thrown  idle  upon  the  world. 

The  exemption  in  queftion  does  not  only  aim  a 
blow  at  the  property  of  diftillers  in  the  Low  Coun¬ 
try,  but  alfo  at  the  landed  property  in  that  di- 
ftrict  of  the  kingdom.  It  evidently  tends,  and  has 
in  part  fucceeded,  to  transfer  the  feat  of  diftilla- 
tion  for  Scotland  from  its  natural  fituation,  viz 
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the  places  which  abound  in  grain,  into  the  High¬ 
land  part  of  the  country,  which  enjoys  the  exemp¬ 
tion.  The  landholders  and  farmers  in  Scotland 
are  an  enlightened  clafs  of  men,  and  they  are 
called  upon  to  reflect  ferioufly  upon  the  confe- 
quences  that  mull  enfue,  if  their  barley,  in  order 
to  be  diftilled,  mult  be  fent  to  Urquhart,  to  Dun- 
keld,  to  Crieff,  Callender,  or  Loch-Crinan.  They 
cannot  fend  their  grain  to  the  Englifh  market,  as 
they  would  there  meet  with  grain  of  fuperior  qua¬ 
lity,  and  nearly  of  equal  price.  The  diftillery  in 
the  Low  Country  affords  a  ready  market  at  their 
doors,  and  if  this  diftillery  be  fupprelfed,  which 
muft  foon  happen,  if  the  exemption  is  perfevered 
in,  from  the  price  of  their  grain  muft  then  be  de¬ 
ducted  the  expence  of  conveying  it  to  thefe  fa¬ 
voured  feats  of  diftillation,  together  with  the  ex¬ 
pence  and  rifk  of  penalties,  occafioned  by  reftor- 
ing  back  the  fpirits  for  their  confumption. 

A  landlord  may  imagine  that  all  this  does  not 
affed  him,  as  his  eftate  may  be  under  leafe  of 
which  many  years  yet  remain.  But  it  will  dif- 
courage  the  tenant,  and  induce  him  to  renounce 
that  due  rotation,  comprehending  a  barley  crop,  by 
which  the  greateft  poflible  value  is  extraded  from 
the  land.  It  was  in  contemplation  of  the  ready 
market  offered  by  the  diftillery  in  his  neighbour¬ 
hood,  and  the  abundant  manure  it  fupplied,  that 
he  was  induced  to  offer  a  high  rent.  Difappoint 
him,  and  you  do  him  great  injuftice.  He  may 
ftruggle  for  a  little,  and  pay  his.  rent  out  of  his  ca- 
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pital,  indead  of  paying  it  out  of  the  produce  of  the 
foil.  But  the  diminution  of  his  capital  will  foon 
terminate  in  his  ruin,  and  no  fuch  rent  can  after¬ 
wards  be  obtained  for  his  farm.  The  landlord  muft 
then  feel  the  effects  of  his  fupinenefs,  and  will  up¬ 
braid  himfelf  for  not  having  in  time  exerted  him- 
felf  to  prevent  a  meafure  pregnant  with  ruin  to  his 
property.  Reflection  may  then  be  too  late  ;  for  a 
great  manufacture  once  lubverted,  cannot  eafily  be 
reftored. 

But  as  thefe  obfervations  apply  to  the  land¬ 
holders  and  farmers  in  the  Low  Country  diftridt 
of  Scotland,  we  forbear  enlarging  upon  them.  We 
cannot  fuppofe  thefe  claffes  of  men  fo  blind  to 
their  own  intereft,  as  tamely  to  look  on  while  a 
fmall  knot  of  Highland  chiefs  is  labouring  to  tranf- 
fer  the  whole  diftillery  of  Scotland  within  their 
own  domains. 

Our  political  advocates  for  this  inequality  of  tax¬ 
ation,  though  they  admit  that  all  the  evils  already 
dated  have  flowed  from  their  fyflem,  dill  indlt 
that  all  future  abufes  will  be  prevented  in  confe- 
quence  of  the  wife  regulations,  and  fevere  penal¬ 
ties,  that  are  to  be  provided  in  their  new  code. 
But  they  may  as  well  talk  of  dopping  the  winds, 
or  the  rolling  of  the  waves,  by  pains  and  penalties, 
as  of  preventing  abufes  from  iffuing  out  of  a  fydem, 
which  is  itfelf  the  very  effence  of  abufe. 

I  underdand  a  part  of  their  plan  now  is,  to  cut 
off  the  didricls  of  Kintyre  and  Cowal  in  Argyle- 
fhire,  and  the  county  of  Bute,  from  the  Highland, 
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and  add  them  to  the  Lowland  diftrict.  They  alfo 
propofe  to  cut  off  a  confiderable  part  of  Dun,- 
barton,  Stirling,  and  Perthftrires  from  the  High¬ 
land  diftrid,  by  running  an  ideal  line  from  Tarbet 
along  the  north  by  Benlomond  to  Callender  in 
Monteith.  But  they  hill  propofe  to  retain  the 
many  diftilleries  fituated  about  Callender,  Crieff, 
and  Dunkeld,  within  the  favoured  pale,  and  whofe 
fituation  is  wrell  adapted  for  procuring  conftant 
fupplies  of  grain  for  deluging  the  Low  Country 
with  fpirits.  From  Dunkeld  their  new  line  is  to 
pafs  along  the  fouth  fide  of  the  Grampian  moun¬ 
tains  to  Fettercairn,  in  the  county  of  Kincardine  ; 
from  thence  northward  along  the  road  by  Cuttief- 
hillock,  Kincardine  O’Neil,  Clatt,  Huntly,  and 
Keith,  to  Fochabers ;  from  thence  weflward  by 
Elgin  and  Forres,  to  the  boat  on  the  river  Find- 
horn  ;  from  thence  down  the  faid  river  to  the  fea 
at  Findhorn ;  and  all  parts  and  places  in  the  coun¬ 
ty  of  Elgin,  which  lie  to  the  fouthward  of  the  faid 
line,  from  Fochabers  to  the  fea  at  Findhorn,  are 
propofed  to  be  retained  within  the  Highland  di- 
ftrid. 

Though  this  new  line  of  feparation  wull  cut  off 
many  of  the  prefent  Highland  diftilleries  from  the 
favoured  diftrid,  it  will  throw  no  new  impediment 
in  the  way  of  fmuggling.  It  will  only  induce  a 
great  number  of  thefe  diftillers  to  remove  their 
utenfils  and  operations  into  the  back  ground.  But 
it  is  not  propofed  to  fubjed  the  diftilleries  in  the 
intermediate  fpace  between  the  new  and  old  lines, 
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all  at  once,  to  the  high  duties.  While  thofe  in 
the  back  ground  pay  only  61.  ios.  per  gallon,  thofe 
in  the  intermediate  fpace  are  to  be  raifed  to  9I., 
and  thofe  in  the  Lowlands  are  already  raifed  to 
54I.  This  is  creating  exemption  upon  exemption, 
and  will  have  the  effect  of  converting  the  medium 
exemption  into  a  mafked  battery,  under  cover  of 
which,  the  back  ground  exemption  may  operate 
with  greater  profpeft  of  fuccefs. 

Nor  will  any  reflraints,  or  penalties,  that  can  be 
impofed  to  prevent  diflillation  from  Low  Country 
grain,  or  the  return  of  fpirits  into  the  Low  Country, 
ever  prove  effectual. 

It  is  well  known  that  what  is  properly  called  the 
Highlands,  does  not  produce  grain  fufficient  for 
the  fubfiftence  of  its  inhabitants.  The  people  ex¬ 
port  fifh  and  live  Hock,  and  import  grain  for  their 
fubfiftence.  Barley  bread  is  their  common  food. 
Now  how  is  it  poftible  for  the  officers  of  the  re¬ 
venue  to  diftinguifh  between  barley  that  is  import¬ 
ed  for  the  fubfiftence  of  the  people,  from  that  which 
is  imported  for  the  purpofe  of  diflillation  ?  It  cannot 
be  done  ;  and  if,  with  a  view  to  prevent  violation  of 
the  law,  the  importation  of  corn  is  wholly  prohibit¬ 
ed,  the  people  run  the  greateft  hazard  of  ftarving. 
But  fuppofe  we  admit  the  poflibility  of  preventing 
diflillation  from  any  other  grain  except  what  is 
produced  within  the  favoured  diftricl,  what  kind  of 
policy  muft  that  be,  which  impels  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Highlands  to  occupy  too  great  a  proportion 
of  their  cultivable  lands  with  barley  crops,  and 
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to  convert  that  barley  into  fpirits,  while  they 
are  deftitute  of  bread?  This  is  certainly  purchafing 
the  luxury  of  intoxication,  and  the  privilege  of 
fmuggling,  at  too  dear  a  price. 

If  it  be  difficult,  and  even  dangerous,  to  reftrain 
the  importation  of  grain,  it  is  altogether  impoffible 
to  prevent  fpirits  from  coming  into  the  Low  Coun¬ 
try  market.  A  lingle  horfe  and  cart  can  convey 
nearly  6ol.  value  of  this  article  by  land,  and  the 
nature  of  the  country  is  exceedingly  favourable  for 
the  fecret  conveyance  of  articles  of  this  fort.  It 
was  clearly  afcertained  by  former  experience,  when 
fmuggling  prevailed  in  Scotland,  that  if  fmuggled 
cargoes  efcaped  the  vigilance  of  our  cruifers,  the 
utmoft  vigilance  of  the  revenue  officers  was  able 
to  make  very  little  impreffion  by  feizures  upon 
land.  It  was  found  impoffible  to  check  fmuggling 
by  any  other  way  than  by  conftruCting  the  reve¬ 
nue  laws  fo  as  to  render  the  trade  unprofitable. 
But  the  law  in  queftion  holds  out  an  irrefiftible 
premium  to  illicit  traffic  ;  a  premium  which  no 
pains  and  penalties,  no  vigilance  of  revenue  officers, 
will  be  able  to  counteract.  If  the  difficulty  of 
checking  this  illicit  traffic  be  unfurmountable  at 
land,  it  feems  ftill  more  unfurmountable  when  car¬ 
ried  on  by  arms  of  the  fea.  A  country  inter¬ 
fered  by  fo  many  navigable  arms  of  the  fea,  and 
compofed  of  fo  many  illands  fcattered  through  the 
Atlantic,  is  acceffible  at  almoft  all  points  by  water 
carriage,  and  can  fend  forth  its  productions  from 
every  point.  In  many  places  it  is  but  eroding  a 
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fmall  lake,  or  arm  of  the  fea,  which  can  be  done  in 
half  an  hour,  and  the  whilky  of  the  Highlands  get3 
upon  forbidden  ground ;  while  a  fmall  boat  can 
convey  feveral  hundred  pounds  value  of  the  ar¬ 
ticle.  This  can  be  done  with  the  greater  profped 
of  fuccefs,  that  the  law  gives  no  authority  to  feize 
the  commodity  while  at  fea,  though  it  fnould  be 
found  beyond  its  proper  limits.  We  may  appeal 
to  what  has  happened,  whether  any  reftraints  have 
yet  checked  the  illicit  traffic  created  by  the  indul¬ 
gence  granted  in  favour  of  the  Highland  diftil- 
lery  ;  and  we  may  venture  to  predid,  that  ffiould 
that  indulgence  be  continued  in  the  way  now  pro- 
pofed,  all  the  navy  and  army  of  Britain  would 
prove  insufficient  to  refrain  it. 

We  may  alfo  appeaLto  experience,  whether  any 
penalties,  or  any  vigilance,  were  found  fufficient  to 
reftrain  the  abufes  flowing  from  the  exemption 
granted  by  the  parliament  of  Scotland,  1690,  to 
Mr.  Forbes  of  Culloden7  from  the  duties  leviable 
on  grain  raifed  and  diftilled  upon  his  own  eftate, 
on  payment  of  400  merks  Scots  per  annum.  This 
exemption  was  confined  to  a  fmall  fpot,  and  was 
more  eafily  guarded  from  abufe  than  an  exemp¬ 
tion  extending  over  fuch  a  large  country  as  the 
Highlands,  every  where  interfered  by  arms  of  the 
fea,  and  comprehending  fo  many  iflands.  Yet  this 
exemption  long  continued  to  produce  immenfe 
lofs  to  the  public  revenue,  until  it  was  finally  pur- 
chafed  by  government  at  a  very  high  price. 
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One  would  expedt  the  recency  of  thefe  fadts 
would  have  made  government  paufe,  before  it  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  grant  exclufive  privileges  of  this  fort. 
Yet  fuch  privileges  have  actually  been  granted, 
and  have  already  begun  to  produce  fimilar  effedfs. 

If  government  be  ferioufly  inclined  to  grant  an 
indulgence  in  favour  of  the  Highlands,  it  ought  to 
be  an  indulgence  accommodated  to  their  fituation 
and  circumftances  :  not  an  indulgence  fubver- 
five  of  the  public  revenue,  injurious  to  the  proper¬ 
ty  of  other  fubje&s ;  while,  as  we  hope  to  demon- 
ftrate,  it  is  pernicious  even  to  thofe  who  are  its  ob¬ 
jects. 

It  might  be  proper  to  allow  them  a  relaxation, 
or  exemption,  from  the  duties  upon  fait,  which 
would  enable  them  to  convert  to  profit  the  im- 
menfe  ftioals  of  fifties  which  occafionally  frequent 
their  fhores.  Every  one  who  has  pafled  through 
the  Highlands,  during  the  time  a  fhoal  of  herrings 
has  entered  a  loch,  or  come  upon  a  coaft,  muft 
have  obferved  that  the  inhabitants  are  generally 
confined  in  their  exertions  to  what  they  can  dif- 
pofe  of  in  a  frefh  ftate.  Had  they  fait  at  com¬ 
mand,  the  quantity  they  might  fometimes  take  is 
incredible.  There  has  been  more  value,  of  late 
years,  got  from  herrings  caught  in  the  Frith  of 
Forth,  than  would  have  purchafed  its  whole  ex¬ 
tent,  even  though  it  had  been  the  beft  cultivated 
and  moft  fertile  land  in  Britain.  But  in  the  Frith 
of  Forth  fait  is  procurable;  which  is  not  the  cafe 
in  moft  parts  of  the  Highlands. 
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We  have  only  farther  to  remark  upon  this  branch 
of  the  fubjecft,  that  the  indulgence  now  propofed 
is  aggravated  beyond  all  bounds  of  former  prece¬ 
dent,  and  indeed  flies  in  the  face  of  common  fenfe. 
The  firft  indulgence  in  favour  of  the  Highlands 
was  as  two  to  three ;  the  next  as  one  to  three. 
Then  the  Highlands  were  indulged  fo  far  as  to  be 
made  liable  only  to  one  lixth  part  of  the  duties. 
The  indulgence  was  afterwards  extended  to  lefs 
than  a  feventh  part :  and  the  prefent  plan  of  mak¬ 
ing  them  only  pay  61.  ios.  per  gallon,  whik  the 
Lowland  diftilleries  are  obliged  to  pay  54I.,  makes 
the  duty  leviable  upon  them  conflderably  lefs  than 
one  eighth  of  what  is  now  actually  levied  upon  the 
Lowland  diftillery. 

It  is  not  merely  in  the  immenfe  difproportion  of 
duties  leviable  upon  the  contents  of  Hills  in  the  dif¬ 
ferent  diflridts,  that  the  now  propofed  exemption 
confifts.  It  is  farther  aggravated  by  the  addition¬ 
al  exemption  from  malt  duty;  an  addition  which 
is  not  likely  to  attract  the  notice  of  every  ob- 
ferver.  I  underhand  that  in  the  new  bill  re-efta- 
blifhing  the  Highland  exemption,  it  is  propofed  to 
allow  a  credit  for  500  bolls  of  malt,  free  of  duty, 
for  every  40  gallon  ftill.  This  is  about  double  the 
credit  that  was  formerly  allowed,  and  may  be  con- 
fldered,  as  far  as  it  goes,  as  a  dedu£tion  from  the  no¬ 
minal  duty  of  61.  ios.,  or  9I.  impofed  upon  the  con¬ 
tent  per  gallon  of  the  ftill.  The  duty  upon  malt 
to  diftillers  in  Scotland  is  5s.  3d.  per  quarter  ;  and 
this  upon  500  bolls,  Linlithgow7  meafure,  amounts 
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to  iool.  The  licence  duty  upon  a  40  gallon  Hill,  at 
61.  10s.  per  gallon,  amounts  to  260I.  per  annum. 
If,  therefore,  we  fubtradl  from  this  the  dedu&ion 
allowed  of  duty  for  500  bolls  of  malt,  there  re¬ 
mains  only  160I.  of  net  duty  propofed  to  be 
levied  upon  a  ftill  of  40  gallons  behind  the  new 
line.  In  the  intermediate  privileged  diftritft,  the 
propofed  duty  of  9I.  per  gallon  on  a  40  gallon  ftill, 
amounts  to  360I.  From  this  deduct  the  limilar 
exemption  from  malt  duty,  and  the  whole  amount 
propofed  to  be  levied  upon  fuch  a  ftill  is  260I. 
It  is  true,  indeed,  that  the  furplus  malt  confumed 
above  this  quantity  is  to  pay  the  malt  tax,  and  the 
furplus  fpirits  are  to  pay  according  to  a  certain 
rate.  But  fuch  claufes  have  been  inferted  in  all 
the  exemption  bills  hitherto  paffed,  and  though  it 
is  pretty  certain  that  there  was  a  furplus  both  of 
malt  confumed,  and  of  fpirits  manufactured,  yet  we 
never  heard  of  any  duties  being  paid  for  thefe  fur- 
pi  ufes. 

This  fhows  the  exemption  in  favour  of  the  High¬ 
lands  to  be  much  greater  in  reality  than  appear¬ 
ance.  To  the  exemption  from  duty  upon  the  ftill, 
ought  to  be  added  the  exemption  from  duty  upon 
malt ;  for  which  the  Highland  diftillers  have  hi¬ 
therto  paid  no  duty.  That  we  may  the  more  clear¬ 
ly  perceive  the  difference  in  the  lituation  of  the  two 
parties,  let  us  fuppofe  a  Lowland  diftiller  employa 
a  40  gallon  ftill,  and  pays  the  full  duties  both  of 
licence  and  malt  ;  of  which  he  confumes  500  bolls, 
the  quantity  allowed  to  the  Highland  diftiller. 
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The  licence  duty,  at  54I.  per  gallon, 


is 

The  malt  duty  of  500  bolls  is 


L. 2160  o  o 
IOO  o  o 


Total  paid  by  Lowland  Hill,  L.  2060  o  o 
Subtract  160I.  paid  by  a  ftill  in  the 
moll  favoured  diftridf,  and  the 
balance  againft  the  Lowland  diftil- 


ler  is 


1900  9  o 


Again,  deducft  260I.  propofed  to  be 
levied  upon  a  Hill  in  the  inter¬ 
mediate  exempted  diftricl,  and 
there  remains, 

Balance  againft  the  Lowland  dill,  1800  o  o 

Let  any  man  of  candour  decide  whether  it  is  pof- 
ftble  for  a  Lowland  diftiller  to  exilt  where,  all  na¬ 
tural  advantages  being  nearly  equal  to  both  parties, 
his  rivals  have  obtained  a  legal  advantage  over 
him,  in  one  cafe  of  1900L,  in  the  other  of  1800L, 
on  fo  fmall  a  concern  as  a  40  gallon  ftill !  It  is 
impoftible  :  and  no  penalties,  or  even  punilh- 
ments,  are  fufficient  to  deter  the  favoured  party 
from  taking  advantage  of  fuch  an  enormous  pre¬ 
mium,  exhibited  by  law,  to  trangrefs  the  law. 

It  may  be  faid  that  the  Lowland  diftiller  does  not 
operate  wholly  upon  malt,  but  ufes  a  proportion  of 
raw  grain.  This  is  true  to  a  certain  extent ;  but 
it  is  known  to  be  a  fact,  that  this  mode  of  working 
ieldom  fucceeds  well.  From  this  caufe,more  than 
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four  fifths  of  the  diftillers  in  the  Low  Country 
have  hitherto  operated  wholly  upon  malt,  and  have 
paid  the  full  malt  duty  of  Scotland.  Others  may 
have  occafionally  ufed  a  proportion  of  raw  grain, 
but  always  ufed  a  very  large  proportion  of  malt, 
for  which  they  paid  the  full  duty ;  no  part  of 
which,  at  lead;  fince  the  licence  commenced,  has 
been  paid  by  the  Highland  diflillers. 

If  the  Highland  grain  be  any  way  inferior  to  the 
grain  produced  in  the  Low  Country  of  Scotland, 
the  exemption  from  the  malt  tax,  which  the  diftil- 
lers  in  that  diftricl  have  hitherto  enjoyed,  is  much 
more  than  an  equivalent  for  that  inferiority.  But 
this  inferiority  is  not  univerfal,  and  where  it  exifts, 
is  chiefly  owing  to  the  miferable  modes  of  cultiva¬ 
tion  which  prevail  in  that  diftridt.  Equalize  the 
taxes  upon  fpirits,  and  every  fpot  in  the  kingdom 
will  foon  come  to  be  treated  in  the  mode  that  is 
beft  adapted  to  its  foil  and  fituation ;  and  which 
is  certainly  the  moft  profitable  mode  both  for  land¬ 
lord  and  tenant.  The  Highland  diftiller  will  not 
be  excluded  from  the  market  where  he  can  pur- 
chafe  grain  which  beft  fuits  him  ;  nor  will  he  be 
debarred  from  returning  his  fpirits  into  any  part  of 
Scotland. 

While  the  premiums  before  explained  continue 
to  exift,  it  is  folly  to  talk  of  debarring  him  from  ei¬ 
ther,  fince  all  other  advantages  are  now  nearly 
equal  between  the  different  diftri&s. 

To  all  the  difadvantages  againft  the  Lowland  di- 
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ililler,  already  enumerated,  it  may  be  remarked, 
that  in  proportion  as  the  burden  of  taxation  is  ren¬ 
dered  unequal,  iince  the  licence  duty  mult  be  paid 
per  advance,  it  requires  a  much  greater  capital  to 
carry  on  the  bulinefs  of  diftillation  in  the  opprefl- 
ed,  than  in  the  favoured  diftrid.  From  this  capi¬ 
tal  a  reafonable  profit  ought  to  iffue,  and  in  a  pre¬ 
carious  bufinefs  there  ought  alfo  to  be  fome  addi¬ 
tional  fum  recovered  as  an  infurance  again!!  acci¬ 
dents.  Now,  thefe  things  multiply,  not  in  the  di- 
red,  but  in  the  geometrical  ratio  of  the  capital  ad¬ 
vanced  ;  and  in  the  fame  proportion  aggravate  the 
advantage  gained  by  the  one  party,  while  they 
turn  the  balance  again!!  the  other.  If,  therefore, 
thefe  exemption  ads  fhould  continue  much  longer 
in  force,  they  mu!!  ultimately  prove  ads  to  encou¬ 
rage  fmuggling ,  the  fubverjion  of  the  public  revenue , 
and  the  fpoliation  of  private  property. 

Whether  fuch  an  exemption  be  not  [impolitic  in 
a  minifter  to  grant,  and  in  parliament  to  fandion, 
as  well  as  injurious  to  the  nation  at  large,  may  now 
be  left  to  the  decifion  of  every  candid  reader. 

2.  We  obferved,  and  undertook  to  prove,  that 
this  exemption  is  not  more  hurtful  to  the  commu¬ 
nity  at  large,  than  it  is  injurious  to  the  very  per- 
fons  who  are  the  objeds  of  it. 

Every  perfon  who  has  travelled  through  the 
Highlands  mu!!  be  flruck  with  the  flovenly  and 
impeded  modes  of  cultivation  which  prevail. 
Mod  of  the  cultivated  lands  are  runrig,  and  fre- 
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quentiy  ploughed  alternately  by  the  inhabitants 
of  a  village.  They  are  never  cleaned,  and  drain¬ 
ing  and  enclofing  are  unknown.  Though  much 
grain  from  other  countries  is  imported  and  diddled, 
yet  the  exemptions  in  favour  of  didillation  in  that 
country  actually  produce  a  condant  tendency  to 
the  cultivation  of  barley,  in  preference  to  other 
crops.  The  ground  for  this  purpofe  receives  all 
the  fea-weed  they  can  colled; :  and  even  the  dung, 
which  fhould  go  to  the  produdion  of  potatoes,  tur¬ 
nips,  and  other  vegetables  for  the  fupport  of  them- 
felves  and  cattle  during  winter,  is  all  allotted  to 
the  produdion  of  barley,  with  a  view  to  be  diddled 
into  whilky.  The  barley  in  many  places  is  of  the 
inferior  fort  called  bear  or  big,  and  being  too  fre¬ 
quently  repeated  upon  land  neither  cleaned  nor 
prepared  in  a  proper  manner,  is  generally  an  infig- 
nificant  crop  ;  though  in  thofe  places  where  good 
culture  is  pradifed,  the  lands  produce  as  good  crops 
of  barley  as  any  in  Scotland.  The  confequence 
of  the  prevailing  fydem  is,  that  though  men  and 
cattle  are  frequently  darving  during  winter,  the 
former  can  get  drunk  as  often  as  they  pleafe,  and 
at  fmall  expence. 

Is  this  a  fydem  that  landlords,  that  parliament, 
ought  to  encourage  by  their  patronage  ;  or  rather, 
ought  it  not  to  be  reprobated  and  amended  by  the 
united  efforts  of  both  ? 

With  regard  to  landlords,  it  is  clearly  their  inte¬ 
rs  ft  to  introduce  better  modes  of  cultivation,  which 
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might  render  the  means  of  fubliltence  more  afflu¬ 
ent,  and  increafe  the  population  upon  their  eltates. 
It  is  well  known  that  white  oats  were  firlt  brought 
to  Scotland  by  Cromwell’s  army,  and  prevail  in  all 
the  cultivated  parts  of  the  country.  They  have 
hardly  yet  penetrated  beyond  the  Grampians, 
where  the  aboriginal  grey  oats  ftill  prevail.  It  is 
not  long  lince  Englifb  barley  began  to  be  culti¬ 
vated  in  Scotland,  though  it  is  now  found  to  thrive, 
and  has  fuperfeded  the  ancient  bear ,  or  big ,  in  all 
thofe  places  where  good  culture  is  practifed.  Were 
encloling,  draining,  green  crops,  and  fown  graffes, 
introduced  into  the  Highlands,  the  finer  fpecies 
of  grain  would  thrive  there ;  and  though  lefs  land 
were  actually  occupied  by  corn,  the  amount  pro¬ 
duced  would  far  exceed,  and  prove  much  more 
valuable  than  it  is  at  prefent. 

Suppofe  the  ambition  of  thefe  gentlemen  fhould 
Itill  be  bent  upon  railing  regiments  (lor  wre  are  far 
from  cenfuring  what  promotes  our  national  de¬ 
fence),  it  would  certainly  be  much  eafier  to  ac- 
complifh  this  object  in  a  country  fwarming  with 
inhabitants,  than  in  one  wfflere  a  man  is  hardly  to 
be  found  within  a  circle  of  20  miles.  I  have  often 
pitied  the  fituation  of  a  Highland  chief,  when,  at 
the  commencement  of  a  war,  I  faw  him  plodding 
about  Glafgow  and  Paifley,  and  other  feats  of  in- 
dultry,  in  quelt  of  men  to  join  his  colours,  who 
were  born  and  brought  up  upon  his  own  eftattu 

Molt  of  the  clergy  in  the  Highlands,  who  have 
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given  a  defcription  of  their  parishes  in  the  Statisti¬ 
cal  Account  of  Scotland,  agree  in  cenfuring  the 
cheapnefs  of  whifky,  as  productive  of  many  evils 
among  their  people.  It  is  this  which  gives  their 
induftry  a  wrong  direction,  and  proves  equally  de¬ 
structive  to  their  health  and  morals.  If  com¬ 
plaints  have  arifen  from  this  caufe  in  the  Low 
Country,  the  late  great  addition  to  the  licence 
duty  will  probably  prove  effectual  in  removing 
them.  Were  the  whole  of  Scotland  equally  taxed, 
the  price  of  corn  Spirits  would  foon  be  the  fame  in 
every  part,  and  would  correfpond  with  the  amount 
of  tax  actually  impofed,  together  with  the  price  of 
the  raw  materials.  But  while  the  Highlands  enjoy 
the  exemption  in  question,  it  is  impoffible  to  raife 
the  price  of  Spirits  beyond  the  rate  at  which  they 
can  furnifh  them.  The  Low  Country  distillers  may 
Struggle  for  a  little  with  low  prices,  and  no  profit, 
and  rather  than  abandon  their  bufinefs,  may  even 
content  themfelves  with  temporary  lofs  :  but  the 
Superior  weight  of  revenue  levied  upon  them,  muft 
at  la  St  drive  them  from  the  field  of  conteSt. 

Though  the  induftry  and  morals  of  the  High¬ 
landers  Should  receive  no  injury  from  exceSfive  in¬ 
dulgence  in  the  ufe  of  fpirituous  liquors  ;  both  are 
likely  to  receive  a  moft  pernicious  bias  from  that 
propensity  towards  Smuggling  which  this  exemption 
has  engendered,  and  is  calculated  Still  farther  to 
encourage.  The  trade  of  a  Smuggler,  as  well  as  of 
a  highwayman,  requires,  indeed,  energy  of  charac¬ 
ter,  yet  it  is  an  energy  inconsistent  with  morality 
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and  the  good  order  of  fociety :  and  no  good  man, 
far  lefs  a  wife  legiflature,  would  hold  out  incen¬ 
tives  to  difplays  of  energy  in  either  of  thefe  pro- 
feffions.  But  what  dangerous  effects  may  we  not 
expect  from  energy  of  this  fort  eftabhlhed  by  law, 
and  rewarded  by  exclufive  privilege  ? 

This  exemption  being  evidently  attended  with 
inch  pernicious  confequences,  both  to  the  revenue, 
and  to  the  people  themfelves,  who  are  the  objects 
of  it,  there  muft  be  fome  other  motive  than  is 
avowed,  which  prompts  thofe  who  take  the  lead  in 
the  bulinefs  to  folicit  its  continuance.  I  have 
heard  that  a  great  Highland  chief  was  offered  and 
refufed  io,oool.  a-year,  for  the  privilege  of  work¬ 
ing  the  ftills  upon  his  eftate,  which  he  had  foli- 
cited  from  the  excife.  A  few  individuals  may  ac¬ 
quire  a  paltry  profit  from  ftills  of  that  fort  erected 
upon  their  lands ;  but  it  is  a  profit  wrung  from  the 
mifery  and  debafement,  not  from  the  induftry  and 
profperity,  of  the  people.  There  was  a  time,  we 
are  told,  when  a  Highland  chieftain  was  wont  to 
promife  a  harveft  moon ,  that  is,  the  fpoil  he  could 
get  hold  of  during  a  harveft  incurfion  into  the  Low 
Country,  as  a  marriage  portion  to  his  daughter. 
The  times  are  now  changed,  and  we  no  longer  fee 
thefe  chiefs  at  the  head  of  armed  followers,  attack¬ 
ing  the  property  of  the  Lowlanders.  If  the  pre- 
fent  fyftem  be  perfevered  in,  a  fmuggling Jlill  will  be 
found  a  more  effectual  weapon  of  attack,  and  may 
prove  as  good  a  portion  as  a  harveft  moon . 
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The  only  thing  that  wears  the  lhape  of  argu¬ 
ment,  in  favour  of  the  exemption,  is  the  incapaci¬ 
ty  of  the  Highlanders  to  pay  as  high  for  their 
whilky  as  the  inhabitants  of  the  Lowlands.  Though 
this  incapacity  be  all  a  pretence,  yet  we  fhall  ad¬ 
mit  its  exiftence  in  all  the  exn  nt  that  its  champi¬ 
ons  require.  We  would  alk  thefe  gentlemen,  who 
is  the  bed  friend  of  the  Hghlander,  the  man  who 
enfnares  him  to  confume  much  whilky,  by  making 
it  cheap  ;  or  the  man  who,  by  railing  the  price  of 
whilky,  would  lead  him  to  ufe  it  more  fparingly, 
and  confume  a  greater  proportion  of  food  ?  Abo- 
lilh  the  exemption,  and  whilky  will  rife  to  its  na¬ 
tural  price  over  the  kingdom,  duties  included. 
The  Highlander  may  then  get  lefs  frequently 
drunk  :  but  he  will  be  enabled  to  confume  a  great¬ 
er  proportion  of  wholefome  food,  and  he  will  be¬ 
come,  in  all  refpedls,  a  more  induftrious  and  valu¬ 
able  member  of  the  Britilh  empire. 

Thefe  champions  of  incapacity  are  not  aware 
that  they  are  handling  a  two-edged  fword.  What 
is  the  caufe  of  this  incapacity,  fo  much  infilled  up¬ 
on  and  exaggerated  ?  Is  it  not  the  general  languor 
that  pervades  the  inhabitants  of  the  Highlands  ; 
the  llovenly  modes  of  agriculture  which  prevail ; 
and  are  chiefly  produced  by  the  very  exemption  in 
queftion  ? 

Few  countries  enjoy  greater  natural  means  of 
wealth  than  the  Highlands.  The  people  are  vir¬ 
tuous,  are  enlightened,  and  difcover  a  ftrong  pro- 
penfity  to  labour  when  they  fee  any  profped  of 
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advantage.  We  would  therefore  earneftly  requeft 
thele  advocates  for  incapacity  to  turn  their  labours 
into  a  different  channel.  Let  them  unfetter,  and 
diredt  the  induflry  of  that  brave  and  virtuous  race, 
into  its  proper  channels.  Then  might  we  expedt 
to  fee  every  fpot  adapted  for  grain  waving  with  a 
luxuriant  crop  ;  other  parts  diftinguifhed  by  an 
improved  pafturage.  The  inexhauftible  ftores 
which  the  feas  prefent  would  be  brought  into  ac¬ 
tion  ;  the  country  would  teem  with  induflrious  in¬ 
habitants,  and  the  navy  of  Britain  be  doubled  in 
ftrength.  Were  all  this  to  happen,  thefe  gentle¬ 
men  might,  indeed,  be  deprived  of  their  darling  in¬ 
capacity  ;  but  the  Highlands  would  become  the 
right  arm  of  the  Britifh  empire,  ready,  with  refiffc- 
lefs  effort,  to  hurl  her  thunders  around  the  globe. 

O  that  another  edition  of  the  great  Czar  Peter 
would  arife  in  thefe  negledted  regions !  Such  a  man 
would  never  be  feen  lounging  at  gaming  tables, 
and  other  fcenes  of  profligate  expence.  If  ever  he 
went  from  home,  it  would  be  with  a  view  to  learn 
the  fciences,  and  make  himfelf  familiar  with  the 
arts,  of  more  improved  diftridts  :  that,  like  the  in- 
duftrious  bee,  he  might  convey  the  fweets  he  had 
collected  into  his  own  hive.  He  never  would  join 
in  foliciting  an  exemption,  of  all  others  the  molt 
hurtful  to  his  people  :  and  what  is  here  exhibited 
as  a  fplendid  vifion,  would  become  a  fubftantial 
reality. 

It  muft  appear  evident  from  the  preceding  oh- 
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iervations,  that  the  entered  of  the  revenue ;  the 
general  good  of  the  community  ;  as  well  as  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  people  themfelves,  in  the  Highland 
diftridts,  require  that  the  licence  duty  on  corn  fpi- 
rits  fhould  be  made  the  fame  over  the  whole  of 
Scotland  :  leaving  the  legillature  to  regulate  this 
duty  fo  that  fpirits  may  not  be  too  cheap  on  the 
one  hand  ;  nor  too  great  a  temptation  created  for 
the  illicit  introduction  of  foreign  fpirits  on  the 
other. 
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THE  DISTILLERIES  CONSIDERED,  &c. 


The  labour  of  the  harveft  is  now  completed,  the 
crop  is  found  to  be  abundant,  and  no  apprehenlion 
is  entertained  that  either  accident  or  defign  can  de¬ 
prive  this  country  of  plenty  for  the  enfuing  year. 

The  crop  of  the  preceding  year  was  known  to  be 
defective ;  and  the  apprehenlion  of  fcarcity  was  for 
fome  time  fo  prevalent,  as  to  engage  the  attention 
of  government ;  and  their  interpolation  was  thought 
neceffiry  to  ward  off  the  impending  danger. 

Am  on  git  the  various  plans  adopted  for  that  pur- 
pofe,  none  met  with  more  general  approbation  than 
the  entire  Itop  which  was  put  to  the  diftillation  of 
fpirits  from  grain,  and  the  application  of  the  corn 
found  in  the  granaries  of  the  diftillers  to  the  relief 
of  the  public. 

This  fufpenlion  of  didillation  was  continued  for  a 
coiifiderable  time ;  and  many  perfons,  refpedable  for 
their  rank,  abilities,  and  attention  to  the  intereds  of 
their  country;  having  carefully  obferved  the  date  of 
the  community  during  that  period,  have  formed  a 
decided  opinion,  that  it  would  be  for  the  intered  of 
fociety  that  the  didilleries  were  entirely- abolilhed ; 
or,  if  that  cannot  be  done,  that  they  lliould  be  fo 
deeply  fared  as  to  render  fpirits  fo  high  priced  as 
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to  force  the  common  people  to  difcontinue  the  ufe 
of  them ;  the  effedt  of  which  would  be,  that  they 
would  become  more  fober,  induftrious,  and  peace¬ 
able.  Such  ideas  will  be  allowed  their  full  weight 
with  every  man  of  fenfe;  and,  if  they  are  well  found¬ 
ed,  mull  be  conclufive.  When  the  induftry,  tran¬ 
quillity,  and  morals  of  a  great  people,  are  connedted 
with,  or  may  be  affected  by  any  particular  objedt, 
they  give  to  that  objedl  fuch  magnitude  and  im¬ 
portance,  that  it  becomes  immediately  an  objedt  of 
anxious  and  general  invefligation  ;  and  fociety  is  in¬ 
debted  to  fuch  perfons  as  would  guard  its  intereft 
in  thefe  mod:  important  concerns. 

But  though  this  is  true,  yet,  in  an  enlightened 
age  and  commercial  country,  a  man  of  good  fenfe 
is  not  to  be  milled  by  opinions  haflily  formed,  how¬ 
ever  popular,  nor  by  opinions  originating  in  a  par¬ 
tial  view  of  circumflances,  or  founded  upon  narrow 
principles,  which  will  not  hand  the  ted:  of  a  fair  ex¬ 
amination.  Every  propodtion  refpedting  agriculture, 
manufadtures,  commerce,  politics.,  or  morals,  is  con- 
fidered  by  him  deliberately,  in  its  evidences,  its  re¬ 
lations,  and  effedls ;  not  as  connedted  merely  with 
private  emolument,  but  as  it  embraces  the  large  idea 
of  general  good;  not  as  affedling  only  the  narrow  in- 
terefts  of  the  landholder,  the  hufbandman,  the  ma¬ 
nufacturer,  or  the  merchant,  but  as  exhibiting  the 
great  principles  of  public  utility.  Thefe  are  con- 
fiderations,  which  give  importance  to  any  propoli- 
tion ;  and  if,  upon  thefe  principles,  I  faw  reafon  to 
be  of  opinion  that  the  diftilleries  ought  to  be  dif- 
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couraged  or  fupprefied,  I  would  rejoice  in  every  ex- 
ertipn  for  accomplifhing  that  end ;  and  I  would  con- 
fider  the  late  efforts  of  the  landholders  of  Mid-Lo¬ 
thian  for  that  purpofe,  as  highly  meriting  the  ap- 
plaufe  of  their  country. 

For  my  own  part,  I  am  not  a  landholder,  a  mer¬ 
chant,  nor  a  manufadurer,  nor  a  farmer;  I  am,  there¬ 
fore,  unbiaffed  by  any  of  their  interefted  views :  But 
I  have  leifure  to  obferve  ;  and  I  refled;  upon  the  ob- 
jeds  which  pafs  before  me  in  review.  I  have  form¬ 
ed  an  opinion  upon  the  fubjed  of  the  diftilleries  ve¬ 
ry  different  from  the  one  above  mentioned ;  and,  as 
I  think  my  fentiments  are  founded  upon  juft  princi¬ 
ples,  and  eftablifhed  by  fads,  I  take  the  liberty  to  lay 
tfiem  before  the  public,  being  perfuaded  that  the  im¬ 
portance  of  the  fubjed  itfelf  will  engage  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  every  one,  efpecially  of  thofe  who  are  chiefly 
interefted  in  it. 

The  objed  I  have  in  view  is  comprehended  under 
this  plain  propofition,  That  the  diftillation  of  fpirits 
from  grain  is  advantageous  to  the  agriculture ,  the 
commerce ,  and  revenue  of  this  country.  After  illuf- 
trating  this  propofition,  I  fhall  ftate  fully  my  ideas  of 
the  effeds  of  the  diftilleries  upon  the  health,  tranquil¬ 
lity,  and  morals  of  the  people. 


PRELIMINARY  OBSERVATIONS. 

\ 

Before  I  proceed  to  profecute  this  fubjed,  it  is 
proper  to  premife,  that,  in  the  prefent  ftate  of  fo- 
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eiety  in  Britain,  fpirits  are  become  one  of  the  necef- 
faries  of  life,  and  muft  be  fomehow  provided. 

There  is  no  obfervation  more  certain,  than  that 
the  external  circumftances  of  a  people  chiefly  form 
their  habits.  Thefe  habits  form  their  characters ; 
and  their  habits,  and  the  characters  arifing  from 
them,  become  fo  interwoven  with  their  conftitutions, 
that  an  attempt  to  change  them  would  be  as  un¬ 
availing  as  an  attempt  to  alter  the  original  frame 
and  conftitutioh  of  their  minds. 

I  '  y  - 

In  early  ages,  mens  minds  wTere  uncultivated,  and 
their  wants  were  few ;  but  an  increafe  of  knowledge 
multiplied  their  defires,  and  the  means  of  gratifying 
them ;  and  the  habits  of  gratification  foon  clafied 
thefe  objedls  of  pleafure  amongft  the  necefiaries  of 
life.  This  has  fuperinduced  an  univerfal  change  up¬ 
on  the  face  of  fociety.  Our  defires  have  increafed 
with  cur  knowledge ;  our  knowledge  has  perfected 
the  arts ;  the  arts  have  introduced  riches ;  and  our 
riches  have  furniihed  that  train  of  luxuries  which  fa 
much  characterize  the  prefent  age-.  It  is  according¬ 
ly  to  be  obferved,  that,  even  in  thofe  ranks  of  life 
wherein  men  formerly  fought  merely  to  live,  they 
now  look  not  only  for  the  necefiaries,  but  to  the 
conveniences,  and  even  beyond  thefe,  to  the  luxu¬ 
ries  of  life.  And  though  it  may  poffibly  be  deemed 
true,  that  the  higher  ranks  of  foeiety,  leaving  the 
fimplicity  of  their  fathers,  have  refined  even-  upon 
luxury  jtfelf,  yet  it  is  equally  obvious  that  the  infe¬ 
rior  orders  have  greatly  advanced  therein  ;  fo  that 
what  fome  years  ago  was  reckoned  fuperfluous.  is. at 
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this  time  efteemed  neceflary ;  and  what  was  iormer- 
ly  not  fo  milch  as  known,  is  now  ardently  purfued. 
In  this  manner,  the  ufe  of  flrong  liquors  of  every 
kind  has  become  prevalent;  and  no  rank  is  exempt¬ 
ed  from  the  delire  of  this  indulgence.  It  is  efpecial- 
ly  feen  from  experience,  that  among!!  us  fpirituous 
liquors  are  diftinguifhed  as  affording  a  beverage  con- 
*  genial  to  a  northern  climate ;  and  the  delire  of  them 
is  become  fo  ftrong,  and  the  habits  refpecting  them 
are  fo  formed,  that  men  will  not  ealily  be  perfuaded 
to  relinquilh  them.  Agreeably  to  this  account,  we 
have  feen,  that,  when  the  art  of  diftillation  was  lead 
known  and  pradtifed  in  this  country,  the  Highlanders 
of  Scotland,  even  when  their  imperfect  knowledge  of 
hufbandry  could  hardly  fupply  them  one  half  of  the 
year  with  corn  for  bread,  even  then  they  braved  the 
danger  of  want  itfelf ;  they  manufa<flured  their  fcan- 
ty  pittance  of  barley  into  malt ;  and,  ivhen  they  al¬ 
most  knew  nothing  elfe,  they  became  knowing  in 
diftillation.  In  the  mean  time,  all  the  red  of  Britain 
was  filled  with  brandy  from  France,  and  gin  from 
Holland.  No  attention,  no  prohibition,  no  high  du¬ 
ties,  prevented  their  importation,  or  their  being 
fmuggled  into  this  country,  and,  of  confequence, 
their  being  fold  at  a  price  ‘within  the  reach  of  the  Jcw- 
ejl  orders  of  fociety.  They  were  found  in  every  cor¬ 
ner  for  fale  ;  they  were  the  never- failing  companions 
of  every  fecial  meeting ;  and  they  were  employed, 
though  often  improperly,  to  ftrengthen  the  weak, 
and  confole  the  miferable  in  private. 

In  this  duration  this  country  .continued  until  the 
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increafing  knowledge  of  diftillation,  and  indeed  of 
the  true  principles  of  commerce,  by  encouraging  our 
home  manufacture,  nearly  excluded  thefe  foreign  fpi- 
rits  from  our  market.  But  this  did  not  lelfen  the  de¬ 
mand  for  fpirits  themfelves ;  ftill  they  are  fought  for 
with  avidity,  as  one  of  the  comforts  of  life  ;  and  whilft 
the  inferior  clafs  of  men  find  in  their  hands  a  balance 
from  the  fruits  of  their  labours,  above  what  is  necef-' 
fary  for  their  daily  fupport,  they  will  not  be  denied 
the  happinefs  of  the  focial  hour,  to  which  thefe  by 
long  habits  adminifter.  Their  empire  is  eftablilhed  ; 
and  were  government  difpofed  to  interpofe  to  de- 
ftroy  it,  their  interpofition  would  be  in  vain.  The 
fons  of  the  north  will  not  be  denied  this  gratifica¬ 
tion. 


AGRICULTURE . 

I  now  proceed  to  take  a  view  of  the  influence 
which  the  diftillation  of  fpirits  from  grain  has  had, 
or  may  have,  upon  the  agricultural  interefts  of  Great 
Britain. 

It  is  obvioufly  true  that  great  improvements  of 
late  years  have  been  made  in  agriculture  ;  improve¬ 
ments  which  have  been  attended  with  infinite  ad¬ 
vantage,  and  do  great  honour  to  our  country.  The 
diftillers,  it  is  well  known,  have  been  aiding  to  the 
commencement  of  thefe  improvements,  to  their  efta- 
bliftiment,  and  their  extenfion.  I  will  not  indeed 
fay  that  all  the  diftillers  have  greatly  exerted  them- 
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felves  in  the  inveftigation  of  the  principles  of  agri¬ 
culture,  or  in  exhibiting  plans  of  great  and  fpirited 
improvements;  but,  in  order  to  be  ufeful,  they  were 
not  under  that  neceffity.  They  fed  a  great  number 
of  cattle  and  hogs  upon  their  grains  and  dreg  ;  this 
produced  a  great  quantity  of  manure.  Without, 
therefore,  inveftigation  or  refearch,  they  were  in 
fome  meafure  compelled,  from  their  circumftances, 
to  apply  their  attention  to  the  large  profits  offered 
them  from  agriculture  ;  and  the  confequence  was, 
that,  with  a  very  partial  knowledge  of  the  fubjecft, 
they  became  tackfmen  of  the  lands  around  them. 
By  means  of  their  command  of  manure,  they  culti¬ 
vated  the  nicer  and  richer  fpecies  of  grain  ;  they 
produced  large  crops  ;  the  quality  of  their  corn  was 
fuperior ;  and  they  were  fuccefsful  in  every  attempt. 
Their  neighbours  were  aftonifhed  at  their  fuccefs; 
and  felt  the  fpirit  of  emulation  ftir  within  them. 
They  faw  what  their  foil,  wfiat  their  climate  could 
produce.  They  were  inftigated  to  bold  attempts 
after  improvement.  They  cleaned  and  cultivated 
their  fields  with  greater  care ;  they  became  atten¬ 
tive  to  the  regular  rotation  of  their  crops  ;  they  be¬ 
came  careful  in  the  colle&ion,  and  more  fkilful  in 
the  application  of  manure  ;  they  laboured  with  ani¬ 
mating  hope,  and  their  hopes  were  not  difappointed. 
Hence  it  has  been  obferved,  that  wherever  a  diftil- 
lery  has  been  eftablifhed,  the  country  around  it  has 
rapidly  improved,  and  that  not  only  within  the  reach 
<?f  the  diftilleries,  but  to  a  much  greater  extent. 

Thus  far  do  we  fee  the  example  fet  by  the  diftil- 
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lers  improving  the  rural  economy  of  the  country. 
But  it  is  not  to  this  I  would  principally  call  the  at¬ 
tention  of  the  reader.  We  do  not  now’  hand  fo  much 
in  need  of  example.  Our  farmers  are  a  clafs  of  men 
more  fully  educated;  their  minds  are  more  enlarged; 
and  the  beauty  and  fertility  of  our  fields  continually 
tell  us,  that  they  are  cultivated  by  men  of  informa¬ 
tion.  But,  belides  this,  it  may  be  obferved,  that  the 
diftilleries  are  particularly  recommended,  by  afford¬ 
ing  to  the  farmer  a  more  certain  and  better  market  for 
his  grain . 

To  animate  the  hufbandman,  and  give  energy  to 
his  exertions,  has  ever  been  an  important  object  of 
1  patriotifm  in  every  enlightened  age.  The  legiflature 
of  this  country,  from  time  immemorial,  has  laboured 
anxioufly  for  that  purpofe.  To  promote  it,  the  corn 
laws,  in  all  their  various  changes,  have  been  devifed. 
The  firft  and  molt  neceffary  thing  for  feeuring  that 
object,  was  to  provide  the  hufbandman  a  certain 
market  for  his  grain  ;  the  fecond  was  to  afford  him 
a  price  adequate  to  his  rent,  the  expence  of  labour, 
the  maintenance  of  his  family,  and  a  premium  for 
,  his  capital,  induftry  and  knowledge 

For  thefe  purpofes,  in  certain  circumftances,  im¬ 
portation  of  grain  has  been  prohibited,  and  exporta¬ 
tion  encouraged  by  a  bounty  ;  for  the  exportation 
market  has  always  been  thought  fuflicient  to  enfure 
the  activity  and  fuccefs  of  the  hufbandman ;  and  the 

meafure  of  our  agricultural  profperity  has  always 

/ 

been  reckoned  by  the  quantity  of  grain  we  have 
been  enabled  to  fend  to  foreign  markets.  But,  with- 
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0ut  entering  into  any  difcuffion  concerning  th?  po 
Jicy  of  our  prefent  corn  laws,  it  appears  to  me  that 
it  is  bad  policy  to  export  corn  from  a  manufacturing 
country,  if  it  can  be  confirmed  by  its  inhabitants, 
or  if  the  corn  itfelf  can  be  made  the  fabject  of  a 
profitable  manufacture.  But  at  any  rate,  it  is  an  alT 
lowed  principle,  that  the  hufbandman  mult  be  pro-* 
vided  with  a  market  for  his  produce  :  if  it  lies  up¬ 
on  his  hands  unfold,  the  fpirit  of  his  induftry  muft 
fink  at  once  ;  for  this  to  him  would  be  almoft  equaf 
to  the  deftru&ion  of  the  fhaking  winds  or  rotting 
rains,  for  his  labours  would  be  equally  in  vain.  The 
apprehenfion  of  the  continual  demands  of  his  farm 
and  his  family,  and  aifo  the  certain  periodical  de¬ 
mands  of  his  landlord,  would  hover  around  his  ima¬ 
gination  like  definition.  He  would  look  unthank¬ 
ful  even  at  his  fruitful  fields  :  for,  in  that  cafe,  co 
him  they  would  be  fruitful  in  vain  ;  and  he  would 
fcarce  be  perfuaded  to  recommence  his  labours. 

Notwithftanding  the  opinion  which  has  long  pre¬ 
vailed,  it  is  certain  that  the  foreign  market  affords 
not  an  adequate  remedy  for  this  evil.  The  foreign 
market  is  always  uncertain.  A  general  plenty  may 
put  a  flop  to  the  demand.  Corn  is  always  exported, 
at  an  inferior  price ;  and  it  is  only  in  times  of  plenty 
that  exportation  is  permitted.  Exportation  is  inva¬ 
riably  attended  with  a  great  expence.  The  land 
carriage,  the  corn  merchant,  the  failor,  the  infur- 
ance  broker,  and  underwriter,  all  muft  be  paid  ; 
and  the  price  in  the  foreign  market  muft  be  high 
indeed,  to  afford,  with  fuch  deductions,  a  fufficient 
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price  to  the  farmer.  Such  difcouragements  muft 
fiacken,  therefore,  his  exertions,  and  make  him  fear¬ 
ful  of  extending  his  cultivation. 

Mark  now  what  a  change  is  introduced  by  the 
eftablilhment  of  profperous  diftilleries.  The  diftil- 
ler  comes  forward  to  the  hulbandman,  and  fays  to 
him,  I  come  betwixt  you  and  all  thefe  difficulties 
and  difcouragements  ;  with  me  your  uncertainties 
are  at  an  end  ;  your  market  is  now  at  hand,  and 
it  is  a  fure  one  ;  go  exert  yourfelves  to  the  utmoft, 
and  your  moft  fpirited  improvements  ffiall  be  reward¬ 
ed  ;  the  extenfion  of  diftillation  will  enfure  a  mar¬ 
ket  for  your  increafed  productions,  and  no  extraneous 
expence  will  diminifh  their  price. 

Attend  likewife  for  a  moment  to  the  natural,  the 
neceflary  effeCts  of  this  ftatex  of  faCts  upon  the  ge¬ 
neral  agriculture  of  the  country  :  It  cannot  be  other- 
wife  but  that  the  exertions  of  the  farmer  will  become 
more  fpirited ;  the  lands  will  be  better  and  more  ge¬ 
nerally  cultivated  ;  a  vaft  increafe  will  be  found  in 
the  quantity  of  the  grain  produced.  When  corn  is 
exported,  it  returns  not  again  to  enrich  our  fields ; 
but  cur  own,  or  imported  grain,  manufactured  in 
our  diftilleries,  will  return  fuch  a  rich  productive 
manure  to  the  furrounding  country,  as  cannot  fail 
to  increafe  and  circulate  a  general  plenty.  But  I 
have  farther  to  add,  that  if  they  are  fupprefled 
or  difcouraged,  the  confumption  of  barley  will  be 
diminifhed  at  leaft  two  thirds  over  the  ifland,  and 
nothing  profitable  will  be  fubftituted  in  its  place, 
This  is  a  matter  of  very  general  concert} ;  for,  if 
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this  takes  place,  the  hufbandman  will  not  have  it 
in  his  power  to  give  its  former  place  to  barley  in 
the  regular  rotation  of  his  crops,  becaufe  he  would 
find  no  market  for  its  production.  In  many  parts  of 
the  country  where  the  foil  is  peculiarly  adapted  for 
its  cultivation,  the  farmer  will  be  utterly  at  a  lofs 
what  to  do  with  his  farm,  being  forced  againft  his 
judgment  to  change  his  plans,  his  activity  will  be  re-  - 
taxed,  and,  defpairing  of  fuccefs,  not  himfelf  alone, 
but  the  community  would  ultimately  incur  a  very  ma¬ 
terial  lofs.  I  mult  not  here  be  told,  that  if  he  does 
not  find  the  culture  of  barley  profitable,  he  may 
eafily  find  a  fubftitute  in  other  grain.  It  is  one  of 
the  few  difadvantages  of  a  Britifii  climate,  that  we 
can  introduce  fo  few  varieties  of  agricultural  plants 
into  our  rotation  of  crops  ;  for  it  is  a  certain  experi¬ 
enced  truth,  that  the  lefs  frequently  any  fpecies  of 
grain  is  raifed  on  the  fame  field,  it  takes  with  it  more 
kindly,  and  produces  more  plentifully  ;  and  the  more 
extenfive  the  rotation  is,  the  labour  of  the  farm  is 
performed  at  lefs  expence,  being  more  divided  o- 
ver  the  year,  and  lefs  confined  to  one  feafon  :  Be- 
fides  this,  the  peculiar  culture  given  to  barley,  and 
the  feafon  in  which  it  is  commonly  fown,  afford  a 
happy  opportunity  of  difengaging  from  the  foil  every 
fpecies  of  Weeds ;  but  if  it  is  excluded  from  the  rota¬ 
tion,  the  farmer  will  be  obliged  to  fallow  his  grounds 
where  it  is  not  now  thought  necefiary,  and  even 
where  that  judicious  practice  is  already  purfued,  it 
mull  be  done  more  frequently,  fo  that  it  is  a  mode¬ 
rate  computation  to  fuppofe,  that  one  fifteenth  part 
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of  the  land,  which  in  the  prefent  fyftem  gives  good 
returns  of  grain,  will,  by  this  change,  be  found  un¬ 
der  an  unproductive  fallow.  Surely  it  needs  no  cal¬ 
culation  to  perceive  the  infinite  lofs  this  mult  prove 
to  the  community  :  the  unfortunate  farmer  vrill  frit 
indeed  experience  its  prelfure,  but  let  the  cautious 
landlord  remember,  that  this  is  a  great  rent-paying 
article,  and  beware  how  he  encourages  an  idea, 
which,  by  diminilhing  its  production,  may,  in  the 
blue,  render  his  rental  lefs ,  and  more  precarious.  We 
this  very  feafon  had  occafon  to  take  notice  what 
were  the  effects  of  the  diltiileries.  Many  thoufand 
quarters  of  lalt  year’s  barley  were  found  lying  with 
the  farmers  and  corn  dealers,  to  them  and  to  the 
community  perfectly  ufelefs,  till  they  were  relieved 
by  the  diltiileries,  which  rendered  this  perilhing  com¬ 
modity  happily  productive  to  ail  concerned.  Indeed 
there  is  not  a  circumstance  which  does  not  exprefsly 
fay,  if  you  difcourage  the  diftillqries ,  you  injure  your 
country. 

Were  it  true  that  the  confumpticn  cf  grain  by  the 
diltiileries  was  luch  as  really  to  diminifli  the  food  of 
the  labourer  and  the  manufacturer,  did  they  increafe 
the  expence  of  his  maintenance,  were  thus  an  addi¬ 
tional  price  laid  upon  every  production  and_manu- 
factuve  of  the  country,  I  would  at  once  give  up  the 
argument :  I  have,  however,  not  only  to  recal  the  at¬ 
tention  of  the  reader  to  what  I  have  faid  already  to 
eftablilh.  the  fact  directly  in  oppofition  to  this  idea, 
but  I  have  now  to  date  farther,  that  the  diltiileries, 
as  it  were,  enlarge  the  very  furface  of  the  kingdom. 
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by  allowing1  more  and  better  lands  to  be  employed 
in  corn  hufbandry,  and  they  vaftly  increafe  the  quan¬ 
tity  and  diminifh  the  price  of  animal  food  m  our 
markets. 

Our  knowledge  both  of  natural  and  political  ob¬ 
jects  has  of  late  years  been  conliderably  enlarged, 
and  has  opened  fields  for  the  active  exertions  cf 
mankind,  far  beyond  the  opportunities  of  former 
times  :  this  knowledge  has  facilitated  improvements  in 
every  art;  has  extended  cur  commerce,  and  multiplied 
our  artificers,  our  hufbdndmen,  and  our  failors.  By 
this  general  exertion,  our  riches,  and,  in  confequence, 
our  luxuries  have  increafed ;  and  this  is  in  nothing 
more  fully  manifefted,  than  in  the  increafed  con- 
fumption  of  animal  food.  This  is  Jo  much  the  cafe, 
that,  from  the  higheft  to  the  lowed:  orders  of  men, 
a  certain  proportion  of  it  is  confidered  by  them  as 
indifpenfible  to  their  comfort ;  and  the  inhabitants 
of  Great  Britain  live  more  on  animal  food  than  any 
other  nation.  To  attain  this  objedt,  and  anfwer  this 
large  and  increafing  demand,  cattle,  fheep,  hogs,  &c. 
mull  be  produced,  reared  to  a  certain  age,  and  then 
fed  for  the  market.  The  lands  in  Britain  fit  for  rear¬ 
ing  cattle  and  fiieep,  are  much  more  extenuve  than 
thofe  adapted  for  fatting  them,  and  therefore  the, 
richefl  lands  muft  be  invariably  applied  to  that  pur- 
pofe  ;  fo  that  this  fingle  article  of  ccnfumptiou  takes 
up  an  enormous  extent  of  our  bell  arable  fields,  which, 
if  not  fo  occupied,  would  certainly  be  applied  to  the 
production  of  the  riehcft  crops  of  grain. 

Let  the  attentive  reader  now  tell  me  if  that  man. 
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would,  not  deferve  well  of  fociety,  who  would  here 
propofe  a  proper  fubftitute,  and  re  ft  ore  a  confiderable 
proportion  of  thofe  fields  to  the  more  frequent  and 
regular  produdion  of  corn.  This  is  the  very  thing 
which  is  done  by  the  diftilieries  ;  they  relieve  the 
hand  of  the  breeder  of  cattle,  and  encourage  him 
to  an  increafed  attention  in  his  line ;  they  take  the 
cattle  in  thoufands  from  the  wildeft  paftures,  and, 
within  a  very  few  months,  produce  them  again  full 
fed  for  the  llaughter ;  and  every  ox  thus  fed,  fupplies 
for  one  year  the  place  of  an  acre  of  the  richeft  land, 
and  allows  it  to  be  converted  into  a  corn  field,  and 
by  that  means  brings  many  thoufand  quarters  of  grain 
to  the  public  market  ;  an  increafe  of  produdion  far, 
very  far  beyond  the  quantity  of  grain  confumed  by 
all  the  diftilieries.  I  farther  add,  that  if  the  diftil¬ 
ieries  were  fully  encouraged,  they  would  import  a 
confiderable  quantity  of  grain,  and  each  ten  quarters 
of  fuch  imported  grain,  befides  furnifhing  the  fpirits 
extraded  from  it  to  the  diftiller,  by  its  produdion  of 
food  for  animals,  would  fill  up  the  place  of  an  acre  of 
the  beft  pafture  land,  which  would  be  the  fame  as  if 
.  the  extent  of  our  country  were  not  only  increafed  but 
highly  cultivated,  and  extending  its  rich,  produdion 
of  corn  to  the  benefit  of  all. 

It  has  been  mentioned  above,  that  thoufands  of 
cattle  are  fed  in  the  diftilieries,  and  that  thereby  much 
valuable  land  may  be  applied  to  the  produdion  of 
grain  ;  it  muft,  therefore,  be  evident  to  the  reader, 
that  a  large  additional  fupply  of  animal  food  is  thus 
prepared  for  the  market,  fupplies  the  increafed  de- 
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mand,  and  effectually  keeps  in  moderation  the  price 
of  that  neceflary  article^;  and  it  is  even  of  confe- 
quence  to  obferye,  that  as  the  diftilleries  depend  not 
upon  the  -vicifiitudes  of  feafons,  the  fupply  they  give 
is  commonly  brought  forward  in  times  of  greater 
fcarcity,  when  other  refources  fail,  which  circum- 
ftance  makes  them  much  more  beneficial  to  the 
public. 

Before  I  conclude  this  part  of  the  argument,  I  beg 
that  this  fad,  not  generally  known  or  fufficiently  at¬ 
tended  to,  may  be  particularly  remarked,  that  the 
produce  of  a  good  acre  of  barley,  after  the  fpirits 
have  been  extracted  from  it,  by  the  grains  and  dreg 
furnilhed  from  it,  with  the  addition  of  the  ftraw,  will 
yield  little  fhort  of  as  many  pounds  of  wTell  fed 
beef  fit  for  the  butcher,  as  any  ordinary  acre  of 
pafture  within  the  kingdom  :  This  of  itfelf  ba¬ 
lances  the  account  of  profit  and  lofs  with  the  com¬ 
munity, ,and  puts,  as  a  boon,  the  extracted  fpirits  in¬ 
to  their  hands ;  a  valuable  article  indeed,  being  a 
great  means  of  increafing  our  commerce-  and  re¬ 
venue,  and  thereby  advancing  the  profperity  of  the 
realm.  When,  therefore,  the  many  agricultural  ad¬ 
vantages  above  enumerated,  are  combined,  they  muft 
give  fuch  weight  and  decided  importance  to  the  ma¬ 
nufacture  in  queftion,  that  no  narrow  prejudices,  no 
trivial  circumftances,  can  overbalance  them  even  in 
imagination  for  a  moment. 

But  though  I  contend,  that  the  diftilleries  ought 
neither  to  be  fupprefted  nor  difcouraged,  for  which, 
I  think,  very  weighty  reafons  have  been  adduced,  I 
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readily  allow,  that,  in  times  of  fearcity,  it  is  highly 
proper  that  difdllation  fhould  be  fufpended,  for  it 
would  then  be  impolitic  and  improvident  to  permit 
them  to  ccnfume  the  grain  in  the  country  :  But  this 
applies  not  to  the  prefent  queftion,  but  rather  great¬ 
ly  ftrengthens  my  conclufion.  It  is  even  obvious, 
that  the  diftilleries  are  in  different  ways  the  occa- 
fon  of  more  grain  being  raifed  than  balances  their 
confumption,  which  increafed  fupply  ferves  to  pre¬ 
vent  a  general  fearcity  t  but  belides  this,  the  grana¬ 
ries  of  the  fiddlers  are  generally  well  Itored  with 
grain,  to  anfwer  the  continual  demands  of  the  ma¬ 
nufacture  :  upon  any  emergency  then,  this  is  at  the 
command  of  government,  and  may  be  brought  to 
market  in  the  critical  moment  of  public  diftrefs ;  a 
meafure  lately  wdfely  adopted  by  government,  and 
found  very  advantageous  to  the  community. 

To  conclude  this  argument :  Let  us  behold  the 
thoufands  of  animated  and  healthy  hulbandmen  who 
are  yearly  employed  in  railing  the  materials  for  this 
manufacture  ;  viewr  their  happy  children,  emblems  of 
plenty  and  peace  ;  behold  the  many  thoufands  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  manufacture  itfelf ;  behold  the  thou- 
fands  fupported  in  plenty  by  the  circulation  of  its 
productions  ;  in  them  recognize  multitudes  of  your 
fpecies  enjoying  life  and  happinefs ;  recognize  in 
them  a  Heady  and  Itrong  defence  prepared  again!! 
the  enemies  of  our  king  and  country  ;  fee  them  in 
their  numerous  offspring  laying  a  foundation  for  the 
profperity  and  glory  of  after  times ;  and  fay  what  man 
would  have  the  heart  to  wjlh  to  lay  defolate  a  pro-* 
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fpedt  fo  delightful,  to  wifh  to  fhake  thefe  pillars  of 
our  national  fecurity,  or  to  fee  thefe  hopes  of  after 
times  blafted  before  them  :-No;  furely  no  fueh  Bri-' 
tilh  fubjed  can  be  found.  The  manufa&ure  which 
has  contributed  fo  much,  and  ftill  offers  fo  liberally 
to  public  profperity  and  private  happinefs,  muff  ever 
meet  the  general  approbation  and  Heady  fupport  of 
every  patriot. 


COMMERCE. 

When,  as  above,  I  Hated  the  advantages  which  ei¬ 
ther  have  been,  or  may  be,  realized  to  the  agricul¬ 
tural  interefts  of  this  country,  from  the  eftablifhment 
of  the  diftilleries,  I  thought  my  argument  in  fupport 
of  them  fo  ftrong  and  convincing,  that  nothing  of 
equal  weight  could  be  added,  to  give  importance  to 
the  manufacture,  and  obtain  for  them  the  molt  ge¬ 
neral  and  decided  fupport :  But  now,  that  I  begin  to 
look  at  the  queftion  in  its  connexion  with  the  com¬ 
merce  of  this  country,  I  feel  the  importance  of  the 
caufe  increafe  every  moment;  and  it  appears  fo  con- 
fequential  in  a  commercial  view,  that  I  can  hardly 
be  perfuaded  he  is  a  good  countryman  who  would 
wifh  to  fupprefs  or  difcourage  the  diftilleries. 

It  is  juftly  faid,  that  he  deferves  well  of  his  coun¬ 
try  who  promotes  the  cultivation  of  its  fields,  and 
contributes  to  the  increafe  of  its  productions  for  the 
life  of  man.  He,  alfo,  furely  deferves  well  of  h'is 
country,  who  extends  the  ideas,  and  opens  new 
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fources  of  commercial  enterprife  to  our  merchants ; 
for  that  man  who  fits  out  a  fingle  vefiel  in  profecu- 
tion  of  an  untried  branch  of  commerce,  is  more  va¬ 
luable  to  this  country,  than  if,  with  all  the  fplen- 
dour  of  warlike  fuccefs,  he  had  added  another  pro¬ 
vince  to  tnefe  realms ;  for  commerce  is  the  riches, 
the  glory,  and  ftrength  of  Britain. 

Now,  amidft  all  the  other  advantages  which  have 
arifen  from  the  diftillation  of  fpirits  from  grain,  I  fee 
it  proffering  to  the  community  fuch  an  extent  of  com¬ 
merce,  hitherto  untried  by  Britons,  fuch  profits,  fuch 
fecurities  to  our  molt  important  interefls,  that  I  hope 
it  will  foon  become  a  highly-favoured  flaple  with  the 
Britifli  merchant. 

-  i  t 

Agriculture,  manufactures,  and  commerce,  are  fa 
intimately  connected,  and  depend  fo  much  upon  each 
other,  that  it  is  difficult  to  diffinguifh  their  objects, 
fo  as  to  fix  them  feparately  upon  the  attention.  I 
am  afraid  the  attentive  reader  may  have  reafon  to 
think  I  fometimes  blend  them  carelefsly  together. 

I  know  that  agriculture  furnifhes  the  materials ;  the 
arts  prepare  them  for  the  ufe  of  man;  and  commerce 
fends  them  over  the  globe,  to  minifter  to  his  plea- 
fures  and  his  wants  r  and  fo  wifely  has  Nature  ad- 
jufled  the  balance  of  her  favours  over  the  face  of  the 
earth,  that  there  is  fcarcely  a  country  fo  deflitute, 
but  it  offers  fome  production  peculiar  to  itfelf,  which, 
either  in  its  natural  or  manufactured  ftate,  is  fitted  to 
promote  the  .pleafure  or  profit  of  fome  other  people 
who  are  not  poffefled  of  it,  which  makes  it  to  them 
an  objeCt  of  defire.  The  manufacturer  of  China,  works 
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for  the  huntfman  of  Lapland  and  Labrador;  the  fifh 
and  the  train-oil  of  Greenland  are  carried  in  exchange 
for  the  wines  of  Andalufia,  and  the  gold  of  Peru.  Now, 
the  genius  of  a  wife  people  is  demonftrated  by  their 
keeping  a  Heady  hold  of  each  of  their  productions, 
until  they  have  manufactured  them  to  the  highelt 
perfection  of  which  they  are  capable,  before  they  , 
permit  them  to  be  fent  abroad.  By  thefe  means, 
they  necefiarily  pafs  through  many  hands ;  fupport 
many  families ;  are  exported  at  lead  expence  ;  and, 
in  the  end,  are  offered  to  foreign  markets  to  the 
belt  advantage.  This  principle  pervades  every  mer¬ 
cantile  arrangement  in  Britain.  Wool  is  not  per¬ 
mitted  to  be  exported,  till  it  is  manufactured  into 
cloth :  Premiums  are  given  in  Scotland,  to'  encou¬ 
rage  the  railing  of  flax ;  and  great  quantities  of  that 
raw  material  is  imported,  to  encourage  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  linens,  writh  which  we  ferve  America  and  the 
colonies :  The  importation  of  French  cambric  and 
Dutch  linen  is  prohibited,  leaft  they  flrould  affeCt  our 
trade  in  thefe  articles :  The  fame  idea  has  prohibited 
the  enticing  our  manufacturers  into  foreign  countries. 
On  this  principle,  then,  how  unmercantile,  how  im¬ 
provident,  is  that  arrangement,  wrhich  permits,  yea, 
which  encourages,  by  a  premium,  the  exportation  of 
grain  from  this  country — an  article  capable  of  being 
manufactured,  fo  as  to  preferve  and  to  fecure  great 
commercial  advantages  to  the  country.  But  what 
adds  infinitely  to  the  abfurdity,  is,  that  this  bountied 
corn  is  fent  abroad  to  our  more  'induftrious  neigh¬ 
bours,  that  it  may  be  manufactured  into  fpirits,  and 
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returned  to  us  again  for  our  home  confumptiom. 
This,  furely,  is  a  commercial  arrangement,  the  very 
word;  that  any  people  can  adopt.  Is  it  confident 
with  common  fenfe  ?  Is  it  confident  with  commer¬ 
cial  principles  ?  What  enlightened  merchant,  but 
would  be  afhamed  to  fupport  fo  ruinous  a  fydem  ? 
for  ruinous,  indeed,  mud  the  balance  of  fuch  a  trade 
be  to  any  country :  Yet  in  this  predicament  pre- 
cifely  is  Great  Britain  placed ;  and,  from  this  dif- 
graceful  predicament,  do  the  didilleries  offer  to  re¬ 
deem  her.  Permit  us  only,  fay  thefe  indudrious  ma¬ 
nufacturers,  the  freedom  of  our  trade ;  and  we  will 
retain  each  bulhel  of  our  corn  in  our  country ;-  and 
that,  too,  whild  a  ready  market  and  dimulated  in- 
dudry  add  to  the  fertility  of  our  fields :  The  manu¬ 
facture  of  our  fpirits  will  fupply  the  confumption  of 
the  country  at  large ;  and  the  money  of  Britain  lhall 
not  henceforth  be  fent  abroad,  to  furnidi  what  our 
own  indudry  can  fo  eafily  fupply. 

I  dand  with  a  kind  of  folemn  reverence,  and  con¬ 
template  the  deep-thinking,  the  indudrious,  the  per- 
fevering  Hollander,  labouring  under  every  difcou- 
ragement,  calmly  purfuing  the  road  to  profperity,  di¬ 
rected  by  the  true  principles  of  indudry  and  com¬ 
merce.  I  find  him  importing  grain;  for  of  that  his 
own  country  furnifnes  little  or  none  :  I  find  him  im¬ 
porting  coals ;  for  of  thefe  he  has  none  at  all :  with 
every  difad  vantage  from  the  nature  of  his  fituation, 
I  behold  him  railing  numerous  didilleries ;  carrying 
on  adonifhing  manufactures;  and,  from  them,  fup- 
plying  with  fpirits  every  country  in  Europe,  and 
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efpecially  filling  the  Britifli  market  with  this  manu¬ 
facture.  Thus  he  makes  every  nation  pa y  tribute  to 
his  genius,  and  contribute  to  the  profperity  of  his 
native  country.  I  cannot  refufe  my  refped  to  fo  im¬ 
portant  a  charader.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  how 
do  I  feel  myfelf  afliamed  for  my  country,  when  I  be¬ 
hold  my  indolent,  my  inattentive,  my  improvident 
countrymen  exporting  their  corn,  exporting  their 
coals,  exporting  their  very  money,  all  to  Holland, 
that  they  may  receive,  in  return,  fpirits,  which  they 
themfelves  may  manufadure  as  perfedly  as  any  peo¬ 
ple  upon  earth.  How  unlike  is  this  to  Bntifh  genius 
or  enterprife !  I  hold  in  contempt  the  idea,  that 
the  Dutch  will  always  excel  us  in  the  manufadure 
of  gin.  Give  due  encouragement;  and,  even  in  that, 
if  we  muft  have  gin,  they  fhall  not  long  excel  us : 
Yea,  relieve  from  opprefiion,  give  due  encourage¬ 
ment,  and  in  no  fcience,  in  no  art,  can  Britifli  ge¬ 
nius,  induftry,  or  adivity  be  excelled.  Is  it  not, 
then,  a  particular  difgrace  to  our  country,  that  any 
foreign  nation  fhould  be  able  to  drive  us  even  out  of 
our  own  markets,  and  fupply  fpirits  for  our  home  con- 
fumption  ?  The  policy  which  leads  to  it  is  perfedly 
inexplicable. 

Hitherto  I  have  only  attended  to  the  fpirit  trade 
in  Britain,  as  legally  carried  on  againft  us,  by 
the  fuperior  induftry  of  our  neighbours ;  and  con- 
fidered  them  as  having  only  the  difadvantages  of 
their  natural  fituation  to  overcome  :  But  how  much 
more  fhall  we-  be  furprifed,  to  find  our  domeftic  ar¬ 
rangement  fo  Angularly  devifed,  as  to  difcourage  our 
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own  manufacture :  as  even  to  afford  a  price  which  is 
a  iufficient  premium  to  our  neighbours  to  fend  us 
their  fpirits,  through  all  the  hazards  of  the  fea, 
amidft  the  danger  of  being  taken  by  our  cruizers, 
and  being  confifcated,  becaule  it  is  an  illicit  trade. 
Cannot  even  thefe  views  of  things  perluade  us,  that 
their  profits  mud  be  great,  indeed,  which  can  infure 
againft  fuch  expenfive  and  dangerous  adventures  ? 
Does  not  this  plainly  tell  us,  that  fuch  encourage¬ 
ment  fhould  be  afforded  to  the  dhiiilers,  as  may  be 
fumcient  to  put  an  end  to  this  pernicious  traffic,  de- 
ffroy  the  fmuggling  on  our  coaits,  and  lave  us  the 
expence  and  diihonour  of  importing  foreign  fpirits 
for  our  home  comumption  ? 

Previous  to  the  licence  diftiiieiy  duty  eftablifhed 
in  Scotland,  fmuggling  of  both  foreign  and  home¬ 
made  fpirits  was  carried  on  to  an  alarming  height ; 
infomuch,  that  it  became  an  object  of  fpecial  atten¬ 
tion  to  government  :  and  they  recommended  it 
ftrongly  to  the  legal  diftiilers,  to  manufacture  fuch 
fpirits,  and  to  put  the  trade  on  fuch  a  footing,  as 
fhould  exclude  both  the  foreign  and  domefiic  {mug¬ 
gier  from  cur  markets.  The  diitiiiers  thought  them- 
felves,  in  confequence  of  this  intimation,  entitled  to 
fupport,  in  their  exertions  towards  accompliihing  the 
defired  object.  They  did  exert  themfelves ;  and  the 
end  in  view  was  completely  attained  with  the  home, 
and  nearly  fo  with  the  foreign  fimuggler.  But  if  we 
now  difcourage  the  diitilleries,  if  we  reduce  them 
to  their  former  ft  ate,  or  put  them  in  a  worfe  condi¬ 
tion  than  they  were  before,  it  is  obvious  what  muff 
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be  the  confequence  of  fuch  arrangements :  Smug¬ 
glers  will  again  infeft  our  coafts,  and  will  fill  the 
country  with  foreign  fpirits;  and,  in  every  corner, 
will  illicit  ftills  furniih  fpirits  cheaper  to  the  country 
than  they  ever  can  be  afforded  by  a  licenced  diftil- 
lery.  Such  is  our  vicinity  to  Holland,  the  run  is  fo 
fhort,  fuch  is  the  nature  of  our  coafts,  fo  interfered 
with  bays  and  creeks,  that  fmuggling  is  hardly  ha¬ 
zardous  ;  at  leaft,  not  fo  much  fo,  as  to  intimidate 
the  Dutchman  from  feeking  fo  ready  and  fo  profit¬ 
able  a  market  for  his  fpirits.  Such  is  the  fituation  of 
Scotland,  fo  much  are  the  common  people  acquaint¬ 
ed  with  diftillation,  that  they  feem  only  to  wait  for 
the  impolitic  difcouragement  of  the  legal  diftiller- 
ies,  to  recommence  their  ancient  trade,  and  furnifti 
fpirits  to  the  country,  without  putting  them  to  the 
expence  of  any  duties  to  government.  No  laws  can 
reach  them,  for  they  will  be  too  numerous  to  be  pu- 
nifhed  ;  and  the  oftenfible  fmugglers  will  have  no, 
property  in  which  they  can  fuffer  ;  the  implements 
of  their  manufacture,  though  confifcated,  will  be  fup- 
plied  within  a  week  :  The  active  excife  officer  will  be 
in  danger  of  his  life,  for  the  fmugglers  are  lawlefs ; 
it  will  be  painful  for  the  military  to  interfere,  for  the 
fmugglers  are,  poor,  and  will  be  befriended  by  the 
people  at  large  ;  the  juftices  of  peace  will  lay  but  a 
gentle  hand  upon  them,  for  they  wifn  not  to  difcou- 
rage  the  farmer,  and  lofe  him  the  fale  of  his  barley,  up¬ 
on  which  their  rents  fo  much  depend.  In  fhort,  they 
will  be  found,  in  the  cities  and  in  the  fields,  in  the 
hills  and  in  the  muirs they  will  be  numerous ;  they 
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be  more  plentiful  and  cheap ;  the  crown  will  be  de¬ 
frauded  of  its  revenue  ;  the  fair  trader  will  be  dif- 
couraged  and  ruined  ;  the  diftra&ion  of  the  trade 
will  deftroy  every  agricultural  or  commercial  advan¬ 
tage  which  ought  to  be  derived  from  it ;  and  it  will 
produce  every  difadvantage  which  the  trade  in  its 
utmoH  Hate  of  depravity  can  poffibly  engender  to 
the  country.  The  reader  will  recoiled,  that  I 
faid  in  the  beginning,  that  this  northern  climate 
will  not  be  deprived  of  fpirits.  Supprefs,  then,  or 
difcourage  the  diflilleries,  and  this  muH  be  the  ir¬ 
remediable  method  in  which  the  country  will  be 
fupplied.  Judge,  then,  how  the  argument  Hands 
with  them  who  wifh  to  fupprefs  the  diftilleries. 

What  I  have  hitherto  advanced  refpects  alone  our 
home  confumption,  and  the  wifdom  and  advantage 
of  our  fupplying  ourfelves  with  fpirits,  by  means  of 
a  regular  licenced  manufacture,  and  that  we  do  not 
permit  foreigners  nor  fmugglers  to  fupply  our  mar¬ 
kets  with  that  article.  But  I  go  farther ;  I  think  it 
undeniable,  that  diiiillation  ought  to  be  eHablifhed 
for  exportation  ;  and  we  ought  to  fupply  every  na¬ 
tion  which  will  receive  our  fpirits ;  and  fuch  an 
eHablifhment  ought  to  meet  with  a  Heady,  a  gene¬ 
ral,  and  fpirited  fupport ;  for  it  is  an  article  capable 
of  greatly  enlarging  the  commerce  of  our  country 
with  much  advantage. 

I  am  aHoniflied  that  our  government  has  attended 
fo  fuperficially  to  this  branch  of  our  commerce,  with 
fo  fair  an  example  immediately  under  their  eye.  The 
Butch  grow  little  corn,  and  yet  their  country  is  the 
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granary  of  Europe.  -They  import  all  their  fuel ;  they 
can  have  little  advantage  from  their  natural  litua- 
tion  to  aid  machinery  in  carrying  on  their  works ; 
and  yet,  under  all  thefe  difcouragements,  they  ma¬ 
nufacture  more  fpirits  in  one  week  than  all  Britain 
does  in  feveral  months.  With  thefe  they  carry  on 
a  great  and  flourifiiing  trade  to  all  the  furrounding, 
efpecially  to  the  northern  nations.  What  circum- 
Itance  is  it,  what  fatal  influence  is  it,  which  prevents 
us  from  taking  from  them  the  profits  of  this  trade  ? 
Our  advantages  in  corn,  in  coals,  in  machineery,  are 
greatly  fuperior  to  theirs  ;  our  coafts  are  more  fafe, 
our  harbours  of  more  convenient  accefs.  Is  it  not 
then,  in  fuch  circumfiances,  more  wife  to  manufac¬ 
ture  our  corn  than  to  export  it  ?  Is  it  not  more 
fpirited  ftill  to  import  grain,  to  extend  our  diftil- 
leries,  and  fill  up  the  foreign  markets  ?  Would  not 
our  fpirits  be  a  fafe  and  eafy  barter  for  the  immenfe 
quantity  of  timber  and  iron  which  we  import  from 
the  Baltic  ?  a  trade  whofe  balance  has  always  hither¬ 
to  been  againfl;  us.  Why  may  we  not  procure  even 
the  grain  itfelf  in  barter  for  our  fpirits  ?  I  think  in 
time,  fuch  are  our  peculiar  advantages,  that  we  may 
fupply  even  Holland  itfelf  with  fpirits,  in  return  for 
the  flax  and  flax  feed,  and  all  the  various  articles  in 
wdiich  we  trade  with  that  country.  Nothing,  furely, 
could  be  more  advantageous  for  us.  The  importa¬ 
tion  of  that  grain,  and  the  extenfion  of  commerce 
by  the  extenfion  of  the  diftilleries,  would  increafe 
our  riches,  increafe  our  flipping,  and  the  number  of 
our  failors,  all  failing  ip  climates  infpiring  health  and 
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vigour.  The  animal  food  in  our  markets  would  be 
fo  much  increafed,  that  neither  our  merchantmen 
nor  our  naval  armaments  need  any  longer  depend 
upon  Ireland  for  fupply  of  well  fed  beef  and  hogs. 
In  ftiort,  in  every  point  of  view,  the  trade  is  ftrongly 
recommended  to  encouragement ;  and  a  profperous 
diftillery  is  found  to  be  calculated  to  add  greatly  to 
the  commercial  interefts  of  the  country. 

But,  before  I  conclude  this  article,  I  muft  take 
the  liberty  to  add,  that  our  diftilleries  are  fully  fuf- 
ficient  to  fupply  to  advantage  with  fpirits  all  the  de¬ 
mands  of  the  BTitilh  navy.  Our  navy  is  the  bulwark 
and  fecurity  of  our  country ;  and  no  perfon  can  think 
that  the  fafety  and  comfort  of  our  failors  can  be  too 
ftrictly  attended  to.  They  cannot  be  fent  to  druggie 
with  the  variety  of  climates,  and  combat  with  the 
dorms  of  the  ocean,  without  fuch  proviiions  of  fpi- 
Tituous  liquors  as  are  neceflary  at  all  times  to  invi¬ 
gorate  their  exertions,  and  preferve  their  health. 
Now,  can  any  perfon  fay,  when  we  have  a  full  and 
fafe  fupply  at  hand,  that  we  Ihould  go  to  France,  to 
Holland,  or  to  the  Weft  Indies,  to  furnilh  them? 
The  confumption  of  fpirits,  both  in  our  mercantile 
and  warlike  fleets,  is  very  great ;  the  tax  which  it 
lays  upon  commerce  is  enormous ;  and  it  is  found  a 
weighty  addition  to  the  expence  of  our  naval  arma¬ 
ments.  Our  diftilleries  could  fupply  the  whole,  at 
little  more  than  half  the  expence ;  and  the  other 
half,  being  fpent  at  home,  would  in  fact  be  faved  to 
the  community. 

Previous  to  the  year  1744,  the  royal  navy  of  Bri- 
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tain  was  fupplied  with  fpirits  from  France  and  Hol¬ 
land,  and  our  commercial  fleets  almoA  wholly  from 
Holland.  About  that  period,  it  was  thought  that 
brandy  and  gin  could  only  fait  the  tafte  of  the  Bri- 
tifli  failors.  Indeed,  long  after  that  period,  this  tafte 
was  fo  prevalent  over  all  Scotland,  except  in  the 
Highlands,  that  the  ufe  of  home  made  fpirits  was 
fcarcely  known.  But  about  the  year  1744,  our  Weft 
India  colonies  began  to  make  government  fenfible  of 
their  importance  :  and  their  produce  promifed  fo  fair 
to  be  productive  of  revenue,  that  they  were  efteem- 
ed  deferving  of  every  encouragement ;  and,  for  that 
reafon,  the  ufe  of  rum  was  firft  introduced  into  the 
navy,  and  foon  after  it  was  introduced  into  general 
ufe  over  the  country,  and  became  a  fafhionable  drink. 
But  rum  is  a  fpirit  naturally  harfh  and  difagreeable, 
efpecially  when  new ;  and,  being  filled  with  its  coarfe 
eflential  oil,  it  is  heavy  upon  the  ftomach,  and  of  dif¬ 
ficult  digeftion.  Upon  its  firft  introduction,  there¬ 
fore,  into  the  fleet,  it  was  very  much  difliked ;  and 
its  fubftitution  for  brandy  and  gin  was  reckoned  a 
grievance,  and  wras  the  fubjeCt  of  much  complaint. 
Ufe  has  now  familiarized  it  to  the  tafte  of  the  fail¬ 
ors  :  and  to  fubftitute  malt  fpirits  in  its  place,  might 
for  a  little  while  be  deemed  unpleafant ;  but  well 
made  malt  fpirits  afford  a  lighter,  purer,  and  more 
healthy  beverage,  being  an  extraction  from  the  fineft 
parts  of  grain ;  and,  when  moderately  ufed,  are  pof- 
feffed  of  many  qualities  which  give  them  a  decided 
preference  above  rum ;  fo  that  there  can  be  no  good 
reafon  afligned  why  they  ought  not  to  be  fubftituted 
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in  its  place.  The  tafte  of  this  country  has  lately  un¬ 
dergone  alraoft  a  total  change  ;  and,  comparatively 
ipeaking,  little  gin  or  rum  is  now  made  ufe  of.  The 
fame  change  would  undoubtedly  take  place  amongft 
our  failors  :  and  our  diftilleries  are  fully  able  to  fup- 
ply  them  at  much  fmaller  expence  :  and  no  man 
furely  will  pretend  to  fay  that  the  Weft  India  trade 
ought  to  meet  with  more  indulgence  than  the  do- 
meftic  trade  of  Britain.  Yea,  cramp  not  the  genius 
of  the  Britilh  diftiller,  and  he  will  prepare  his  fpirits 
fuited  to  the  tafte  of  all  :  and  a  profperous  diftillery 
will  be  found  to  increafe  our  commerce  around  us  in 
every  direction,  and  add  greatly  to  the  profperity  of 
the,  Britiih  empire. 

The  cotton  manufacture  was  fome  time  ago  thought 
prejudicial  to  this  .country,  as  rivalling  our  linen  ma¬ 
nufacture,  the  fupporting-  of  which  was  long  the  dar¬ 
ling  object  of  Scots  attention  ;  but  now  the  cottons 
are  amongft  the  firft  and  moft  valuable  articles  both 
of  the  manufacture  and  commerce  of  this  country. 
It  is  fo  long  ago  as  1727,  that  Mr.  Ker  of  Kerfland, 
a  judicious  writer,  when  fpeaking  of  our  natural  ad¬ 
vantages  for  trade  and  commerce,  obferved,  that  the 
manufacture  of  cotton  and  malt  fpirits  offered  libe¬ 
rally  to  the  profperity  of  Scotland  ;  and  predicted 
.that  they  would  foon  engage  our  general  attention 
and  regard.  The  firft  part  of  his  prediction  has  been 
amply  fulfilled ;  and  I  doubt  not  but  the  laft  will  be 
equally  verified,  as  it  equally  deferves  the  approba¬ 
tion  and  encouragement  of  every  lover  of  his  country. 
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REVENUE . 

Having  confidered  the  diftillation  of  fpirits  from 
grain  in  its  connexion  with  the  commerce  of  this 
country,  I  now  proceed  to  fhow,  that  it  deferves  the 
moft  liberal  encouragement,  from  the  ample  and  per¬ 
manent  fund  of  revenue  it  affords  to  government. 

After  what  has  been  above  dated  refpeding  the 
benefits  of  this  manufacture  to  the  country  at  large, 
I  am  perfuaded  I  will  not  again  be  told  that  it  ought 
to  be  tolerated,  from  the  Angle  idea  that  it  is  highly 
productive  in  revenue  ;  but,  if  there  was  not  another, 
I  am  fatisfied  this  one  is  of  itfelf  fully  fufficient. 

Contemptible,  indeed,  are  thofe  political  maxims 
which  fpeak  of  the  interefts  of  government  as  a  mat¬ 
ter  diftinct  from  the  interefis  of  the  people  ;  as  if  a 
father,  in  rearing  up  his  family,  would  blaft  their 
happinefs,  in  order  to  eftablifh  his  power  over  them. 
In  our  government  fuch  an  idea  is  inadmiflible.  Our 
gracious  fovereign  entertains  no  views  incompatible 
with  the  profperity  of  his  fubjeCts.  He  knows  the 
ftrength  and  glory  of  the  throne  is  eflablifhed  in  the 
well  regulated  happinefs  of  his  people.  And  though 
nothing  is  more  obvioufly  neceflary  for  the  fupport 
of  the  conftitution  and  laws  of  any  country  than  the 
contribution  of  the  community  for  that  purpofe,  yet 
it  mull  be  admitted,  that  it  is  the  moft  painful  office 
of  government  to  demand  that  contribution,  and  im- 
pofe  taxes  upon  the  people :  We,  therefore,  cheerful¬ 
ly  admit  the  necefiity  of  taxation ;  notwithftanding 
it  muft  be  allowed,  that  that  mode  of  taxation  is 
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wifeft  which  is  moft  general,  and  lead  oppreffive  to 
any  individual,  which  does  not  cramp  the  exertions 
of  induftry  in  any  line,  or  prevent  the  united  efforts 
of  all  in  behalf  of  the  general  profperity.  I  am  in¬ 
deed  perfuaded  that  any  mode  of  taxation  is  but  ill 
devifed,  which  does  not,  like  water,  in  a  little  while 
find  its  level,  and  attach,  proportionally,  every  indi¬ 
vidual  in  the  community.  When,  therefore,-  taxes 
are  fo  devifed  as  to  permit  free  fcope  to  the  energies 
of  agriculture,  manufactures,  and  commerce,  they  are 
wifely  devifed ;  and  all  complaints  againft  them  are 
captious  and  ill  founded.  We  may,  indeed,  lament 
that  it  is  neceffary  to  tax  the  country  fo  deeply.  We 
may  fear  for  the  future,  and  be  alarmed,  left  increaf- 
ing  taxation  may  fome  time  or  other  exclude  our 
manufactures  from  the  foreign  market ;  but  ftill,  if 
the  prefent  moment  be  a  moment  of  neceflity,  and 
the  public  intereft  requires  taxes  to  be  impofed,  ne- 
ceffity  teaches  the  duty  of  the  fubjeCt,  and  they 
ought  cheerfully  to  be  fubmitted  to,  when  they  are 
impartially  laid  on.  I  account  myfelf  fortunate,  in 
difcufiing  this  part  of  my  fubjeCt,  that  I  have  no  oc- 
cafion  nor  inclination  to  complain  of  the  manufacture 
of  fpirits  by  diftillation  being  "made  an  objeCt  of  rea- 
fonable  taxation;  for  I  acknowledge  that  it  is  fair  and 
equitable  that  it  ftiould  be  taxed ;  and  it  is  one  of  the 
powerful  reafons  by  which  I  fupport  the  importance 
of  the  diftiileries,  that  they  are  fo  eftentially  necef¬ 
fary  to  government,  on  account  of  the  revenue  they 
afford;  a  revenue  important  indeed,  when  it  is  view¬ 
ed  in  its  various  branches,  as  affeCting  the  maltman, 
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the  diftiller,  the  reCtifier,  and  the  retailer ;  a  revenue, 
which  incurs  no  public  odium,  and  occafions  no  ge- 
neral  complaint ;  a  revenue  which  is  highly  produce 
tive  at  prefent,  and  will  continue  fo,  and  even  in- 
creafe  with  the  extenfion  of  the  trade,  if  it  is  proper¬ 
ly  encouraged. 

Some,  I  know,  would  wdlh  to  fee  it  taxed  even  to 
its  extinction,  being  ignorant  of  its  importance  to  the 
community  at  large;  but  this  inconfiderate  fentiment 
can  have  no  influence  on  our  well-informed  govern¬ 
ment.  The  enlightened  legiflature  of  Great  Britain 
too  fully  underhand  the  interefts  of  the  country,  to  be 
milled  in  this  matter;  they  are  not  now  to  be  taught 
what  are  the  wifeft  principles  of  taxation,  or  how  moll 
properly  to  apply  them  to  the  manufacture  in  queftion. 
They  have  feen  it  productive  of  great  commercial 
and  agricultural  advantages,  and  they  will  treat  it 
accordingly ;  and  whilfl:  they  are  pleafed,  alongit  with 
thefe  advantages,  to  find  it  fo  productive  of  revenue, 
they  will  never  tax  it  beyond  its  powers;  they  will 
enlarge,  and  not  confine  its  circle  ;  they  will  avoid 
laying  upon  it  fuch  a  burden  as  will  difcourage  the 
manufacturer ;  they  will  avoid  fuch  an  extent  of  tax¬ 
ation  as  will  prevent  the  home  comfumption  or  ex¬ 
portation  of  the  article ;  they  will  avoid  fuch  op- 
preflive  taxes  as  will  give  foreign  fpirits  a  preference 
in  the  market ;  they  will  carefully  fupport  the  fair 
trader,  while  they  difcourage  both  the  foreign  and 
domefiic  fmuggler ;  in  ftiort,  their  impofitions  will 
not  be  directed  by  caprice,  nor  laid  on  by  the  op- 
preffive  hand  of  prejudice  :  the  fuccefs  of  the  ma-  »- 
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nufadture,  the  interefts  of  the  country  at  large,  and 
the  liability  of  the  revenue,  will  mfpire  every  fenti- 
ment,  and  direct  every  claufe  in  every  law  which 
fhall  be  formed  concerning  this  important  manufac¬ 
ture. 

Upon  what  principles  government  have  thought 
proper  to  draw  lines  of  divilion  throughout  the  king¬ 
dom,  and  why  they  have  diltinguifhed  one  part  of 
thefe  realms  from  another,  either  by  the  quantum  of 
duty  laid  on,  or  the  manner  of  exacting  it,  I  do  not 
underltand ;  but  I  w7ell  know,  that  a  wife  govern¬ 
ment  is  always  impartial ;  they  know  no  favourites  ; 
the  profperity  of  the  trade,  and  extent  and  fecurity 
of  the  revenue,  are  their  only  objedts ;  and  it  is  the 
fame  thing  to  them,  whether  thefe  objedts  are  fecured 
by  manufacturers  living  in  London,  or  in  the  High¬ 
lands  of  Scotland. 

The  idea  of  equalizing  the  different  corners  of  a 
country,  appears  alfo  to  me  extremely  objection¬ 
able.  If  nature  has  given  peculiar  advantages  to 
one  corner  of  a  country,  in  preference  to  ano¬ 
ther,  inltead  of  reducing  that  to  the  level  of  the 
lefs  favoured  fituation,  it  is  in  that  very  corner  that 
the  manufacture  ought  to  be  encouraged,  as  it  there 
promifes  to  be  molt  productive  to  all  concerned,  and 
in  confequence  to  the  revenue  itfelf.  Suppofe,  for 
example,  an  attempt  was  made  to  equalize  to  the 
merchant  the  expence  and  conveniency  of  the  trade 

from  London  to  Leith  and  Glafgow,  in  what  eltima- 

\ 

tion  would  we  hold  the  wifdom  of  fuch  arangement : 
nothing  could  be  elteemed  more  abfurd. 
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It  appears  to  me  equally  impolitic  in  government, 
to  try  to  hold  a  balance  in  their  hands,  arid,  by  cir- 
cumfcribing  the  boundaries,  or  by  any  other  method, 
to  prevent  rivallhip  amongft  manufacturers  them- 
felves.  Rivallhip  is  always  profitable  to  the  commu¬ 
nity,  for  it  engages  the  attention  of  the  manufac¬ 
turer  to  every  circumftance  by  which  he  may  attain 
perfection  in  his  line,  and  be  enabled  to  offer  his 
goods  better  in  quality,  and  cheaper,  to  the^public. 
A  feeling  of  rivallhip  expands  the  faculties  of  the 
foul,  and  produces  great  and  animated  exertions.  If 
you  fhut  up  the  mind,  even  of  the  molt  retired  phi- 
lofopher,  from  its  invigorating  influence,  you  would 
damp  the  ardour  of  his  purfuits,  and  deprive  fociety 
of  his  molt  valuable  difcoveries.  A  Britifh  miniftry* 
or  Britifh  fenate,  indulging  no  partialities,  cannot 
long  be  influenced  by  circumfcribed  ideas ;  and  I  will 
venture  to  predict,  that  after  every  experiment  has 
been  tried  upon  the  diftilleries,  it  will  be  found  wife  to 
abolifh  diftinCtions  eritirely,  and  have  one  law  for  the 
whole  kingdom. 

I  am  not  in  poffeffion  of  facts  fufficient  to  enable 
me  to  decide  whether  the  Engliih  or  Scotch  diltillers 
are  under  the  molt  profitable  fyftem ;  but  i  am  de¬ 
cidedly  of  opinion,  that  if  the  prdfperity  of  this  va¬ 
luable  manufacture,  or  its  prcduCtivenefs  to  the  re¬ 
venue,  are  the  only  objeCts  in  view,  one  fyftem  will 
be  adopted,  and  not  a  tingle  claufe  be  found  in  the 
diftillery  laws  which  will  diftinguifh  an  Enghfhmarr 
from  a  Scotchman,  or  the  Lowlands  from  the  High¬ 
lands  of  Scotland.  I  have  not  an  opportunity  of  be  - 
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ing  informed  whether  our  adminift ration  are  fully  fa- 
tisfied  with  the  duties  paid  by  the  Englifh  diftillers-, 
but  report  fpeaks  loudly  of  their  intentions  of  great¬ 
ly  increafing  the  duties  upon  the  Scotch  manufacturer. 
I  ho]5e  this  is  miiinformation.  For,  with  the  Scotch  dif¬ 
tillers,  upon  the  prefent  fyftem,  the  experiment  of 
our  financers  has  been  gradual.  Government  be¬ 
gan  with  30  s.  from  that  they  advanced  to  3I.  then  to 
9I.  and  now  they  have  commenced  the  trial  of  18  1. 
upon  the  gallon  of  the  contents  of  their  hills.  The 
additional  duties  have  thus  been  gradually  advanced 
upon  them  ;  but  the  experiment  cannot  as  yet  fup- 
port  the  idea,  that  they  are  able  to  bear  a  greater 
load  of  duties.  There  is  a  certain  point  to  which 
this  may  be  carried,  and  no  farther.  We  vigoroufly 
reach  forward  to  the  objeCt  which  is  attainable  ;  but 
if  it  is  put  beyond  our  reach,  our  exertions  are  at  an 
end.  Government  have  but  commenced  the  experi¬ 
ment  of  the  tax  of  18 1  .upon  the  gallon  of  the' con¬ 
tents  of  their  Hills,  and  they  ought  furely  to  beware 
of  being  deceived  by  accidental  and  occalional  cir- 
cumftances,  fo  as  to  be  led  to  think  that  the  manu¬ 
facture  can  be  carried  on  either  to  the  advantage  of 
the  public,  the  profit  of  the  diftiller,  or  fecurity  of 
the  revenue,  by  advancing  the  duties  upon  fpecula- 
tive  expectations.  There  is  not  a  doubt,  that  if  the 
diftiller  is  difcouraged,  the  fmuggler  will  fupply  his 
place  in  the  trade,  and  fill  up  the  demands  of  the 
country  ;  for,  if  fpirits  cannot  be  offered  to  the  mar¬ 
ket  by  the  licenced  manufacturer  at  a  price  within 
the  abilities  of  the  confumer,  the  trade  to  the  legal 
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diftiller  will  be  annihilated,  the  public  treafury  di& 
appointed,  foreign  fpirits  will  be  poured  into  the 
country;  the  Dutch  will  provide  us  in  abundance,  at 
a  price  within  the  reach  of  our  ploughmen  and  me¬ 
chanics;  for  this  country  will  be  fupplied.  Our  pre- 
fent  miniftry  are  well  acquainted  with  all  thofe  cir- 
cumftances;  and  fuch  able  financers  will  carefully 
balance  the  whole  concern,  and  lay  fuch  duties  on¬ 
ly  as  can  be  fupported  by  a  profperous  diftillery,  as 
will  encourage  the  manufa&urer,  fecure  the  revenue, 
exclude  the  confumption  of  foreign  fpirits,  and  baffle 
the  efforts  of  the  lawlefs  fmuggler. 

> 

Upon,  the  whole,  it  muft  be  obvious  to  every  man 
of  reflection,  that  the  object  of  my  argument  is  fully 
attained,  viz.  That  the  revenue  which  is  at  prefent, 
and  may  hereafter  be  derived  from  the  diflilleries,  is 
a  momentous  object  to  the  country ;  and  that  the 
manufacture  merits  not  the  depreffing,  but  the  en¬ 
couraging  hand  of  government ;  for,  upon  that  be¬ 
ing  given  to  it,  it  enfures  to  the  crown  a  revenue, 
large,  efficient,  and  permanent. 

I  flatter  myfelf,  that  I  have  now  eftablilhed,  to  the 
conviction  of  the  candid  reader,  the  propofition  which 
was  at  firfl;  laid  downr  “  That  the  diftillation  of  fpi¬ 
rits  from  grain  is  beneficial  to  the  agriculture,  the 
commerce,  and  revenue  of  this  country;  that,  there¬ 
fore,  this  manufacture  merits  univerfal  countenance 
and  encouragement.”  But  no  fooner  is  this  conclu- 
lion  formed,  than  I  find  it  oppofed  by  fome  men  of 
genuine  humanity,  who,  though  they  are  convinced 
of  the  juftnefs  of  the  preceding  ftatements,  lament, 
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that  any  bufinefs  fhould  be  eftablifned,  whofe  profits 
are  derived  from  the  miferies  of  mankind,  or  that  the 
public  revenue  fhould  have  a  dependence  upon  any 
manufacture,  whofe  profperity  tends  to  root  up  the 
very  foundations  of  government  itfelf,  and  bring  to 
ruin  the  moft  invaluable  interefts  of  the  human  race : 
for  fuch,  fay  they,  is  the  manufacture  in  queftion, 
which  prepares  a  fubtile  poifon, — which  infefts  the 
human  conftitution  with  difeafe  and  death ;  a  poifon 
more  deadly  ftill, — which  perverts  each  moraj  princi¬ 
ple  in  the  mind,  excites  tumults,  fedition,  treafon, 
and  deftruction  in  fociety,  and,  corrupting  the  foul, 
engenders  every  vice  and  depravity,  which  mult 
bring  at  laft  the  tainted  wretch  to  ruin. 

Were  'I  perfuaded  that  the  pi&ure  thus  ftrongly 
coloured,  and  prefented  to  the  view,  were  real, — or 
did  I  think  that  it  had  a  foundation  anywhere  but 
in  a  heated  and  jaundiced  imagination, — any  other 
perfon  might  take  up  the  caufe  of  the  diftilleries : 
My  pen  fhould  never  be  proftituted  to  fo  bafe  a  pur- 
pofe. 

Curfed  are  the  talents  which  are  employed  againlt 
humanity ;  yea,  doubly  curfed  is  that  man,  wTho,  for 
any  intereft,  could  betray  th~  caufe  of  virtue,  and 
fnarpen  a  weapon  to  wound,  to  deflroy  the  happinefs 
of  his  fellow-men.  Eut,  having  a  perfuafion  fo  op- 
pofite  to  theirs,  I  will  not  fhrink  from  the  talk  I 
have  impofed  upon  myfeif,  and  hope  to  fatisfy  the 
candid  reader,  that  the  eftablifhment  of  the  diftille¬ 
ries  is  not  prejudicial  to  the  health  of  any  order  of 
men,  that  they  occafion  no  diflurbance  to  the  peace 
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and  government  of  the  country,  and  that  the  mo¬ 
rals  of  the  lower  orders' of  the  community  are  little, 
if  any  thing,  corrupted  by  them. 


HEALTH. 


Without  health,  men  can  fcarce  be  happy;  with¬ 
out  tranquillity,  health  itfelf  cannot  be  enjoyed ;  and 
without  virtue,  tranquillity  can  be  but  of  fhort  dura¬ 
tion  :  for  peace,  and  health,  and  every  earthly  good, 
by  a  man  devoid  of  virtue,  would  be  poffeffed  in 
vain. 

The  fpirits  diftilled  in  this  country,  labour  under 
the  heavy  imputation  of  being  deftrudtive  to  the 
lower  ranks  of  fociety.  I  am  warmly  interefted  in 
this  order  of  mankind  :  and  whilft  they,  labouring 
daily  for  the  comfortable  fubliftence  of  themfelves 
and  families,  hand  the  balis  of  national  profperity 
and  ftrength,  for  their  interefts  the  fovereign  fhould 
'  wield  the  fceptre  of  his  powTer,  the  ftatefman  fhould 
form  his  deep-laid  fchemes  of  political  improvement ; 
for  them  philanthropy  fhould  expand  the  foul  of  the 
contemplative  philofopher,  and  direct  his  refearches ; 
and  the  mighty  man,  and  the  man  of  wealth,  fhould 
be  liberal  in  the  application  of  their  efforts  and  their 
riches,  for  their  happinefs.  But,  ardent  as  I  find  my- 
felf  in  the  love  of  my  fpecies,  and  anxious  for  their 
good,  I  cannot  perfuade'  myfelf  to  dread  dangers 
where  I  canpot  perceive  them ;  and  I  do  not  difco- 
ver  thofe  evil  tendencies,  thofe  deleterious  qualities, 
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attributed  to  the  fpirituous  liquors  commonly  made 
ufe  of  among!!  us.  I  have,  indeed,  found  the  intem¬ 
perate  ufe  of  them  attended  with  very  pernicious  ef- 
feds :  I  have  feen  it  occalion  a  temporary  delirium 
and  madnefs,  and  have  obferved  it  enervate  the  con- 
ftitution,  and  bring  on  debility  and  death.  But  I 
entreat  the  candid  reader  to  obferve,  that  I  here 
fpeak  of  intemperance,  not  of  ufe ;  and,  in  that 
refped,  what  fingle  enjoyment  is  there,  to  which 
mankind  have  accefs,  but  labours  under  the  fame 
inconveniency,  and  may  not  be  equally  abufed  ? 
To  eat  to  excefs  is  gluttony,  and  engenders  difeafe ; 
to  cover  up  the  body  too  warmly  fubjeds  it  to 
weaknefs,  and  may  induce  a  train  of  evils.  There  is 
found  imperfedion  in  man  himfelf ;  and  every  means 
of  his  fubliftence  in  life  is  marked  alfo  with  imper- 
fedion,  in  order  that  every-  circumllance  may  call 
forth  the  exertions  of  his  rational  powers,  to  guide 
liis  condud,  and  to  affift  him  to  avoid  miltakes.  I 
lhall  then  be  to  thefe  my  fellow-men— thoughtlefs 
and  improvident  as  they  are— I  lhall  be  to  them  the 
voice  of  reafon  :  I  lhall  tell  them,  not  to  eat  intem- 
perately,  to  their  hurt ;  but  I  lhall  not  forbid  them 
altogether  the  ufe  of  food ;  I  know  it  is  necelfary  for 
their  health  and  prefervation  :  I  lhall  forbid  them  to 
be  intoxicated ;  but  I  lhall  not  deny  them  any  en¬ 
joyment  which  they  have  earned  hardly  by  their  la¬ 
bours  :  I  fee  their  health  concerned  in  their  temper¬ 
ance,  but  not  in  their  abllinence :  I  lhall  advife 
them  to  be  conllantly  moderate ;  but  lhall  not  lay 
them  under  a  phylical  neceffity,  or  oblige  them,  by 
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irrefiftible  authority,  not  to  ufe  ftrong  liquors :  The 
mind  of  the  meaneft  revolts  at  fuch  compuliion ;  and 
every  attempt  to  compel  them  would  be  vain. 

Yet,  after  all,  the  whole  objection  proceeds  up¬ 
on  this  loofe  idea,  that  man  is  fo  depraved,  that, 
if  he  has  it  in  his  power,  he  will  get  drunk  : 
Though,  ftill,  there  is  no  proportion  of  mankind, 
notwithftanding  their  opportunities,  who  fall  into 
unhealthful  intemperance ;  and,  even  reckoning 
their  refpective  numbers,  the  common  people  are 
not  more  intemperate  than  their  fuperiors.  But,  if 
it  is  true,  that  this  propenfity  is  fo  ftrong,  that  man 
cannot  poffibly  refill  temptation;  and,  if  it  is  thought  * 
necefiary  effectually  by  law  to  guard  the  health  and 
morals  of  the  country,  as  every  member  of  the  com¬ 
munity  is  equally  dear  to  the  legillature, — one  law 
ought  to  embrace  the  interefts  of  all.  Spirits,  there¬ 
fore,  of  all  kinds,  all  forts  of  wines,  ale,  porter,  every 
fpecies  of  fermented  intoxicating  liquors,  muft  equally 
be  prohibited,  or  put  beyond  the  reach  of  every  rank 
of  men ;  for  moft  men  have  their  favourite  liquors, 
and  martyrs  are  feen  perilhing  daily  by  the  love  of 
each.  I  am  perfectly'  allured,  that  more  men  be¬ 
come  valetudinary,  and  die,  by  the  powerful  effects 
of  claret,  port,  brandy,  arid  rum,  in  proportion  to  the 
numbers  of  thofe  who  ufe  them,  than  become  fickly, 
and  perilh,  by  the  abufe  of  Britilh  fpirits :  and  be- 
ftdes,  fince,  in  the  higher  ranks  of  life,  it  is  by  the 
exertions  of  their  underftandings,  chiefly,  men  are 
beneficial  to  fociety, — and  fince  the  intemperate  ufe 
of  ftrong  liquors  much  more  quickly  and  fatally 
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enervates  the  faculties  of  the  mind,  than  thofe  of 
the  body,  it  is  furely  much  more  requifite  to  guard 
the  health  of  fuch  invaluable  citizens,  than  of  thofe 
whofe  greated  benefit  to  fociety  depends  upon  the 
lefs  important  exertions  of  their  bodily  powers.  If, 
then,  a  law  is  to  provide  for  this,  and  enforce  an  ab- 
dinehce  from  generous  liquors,  the  whole  commerce 
of  wines,  of  rum,  of  brandy,  and  of  gin, — the  whole 
manufactures  of  home-made  fpirits,  cyder,  ale,  and 
porter,  muft  perifb  together.  But  if,  indead  of  this, 
there  is  a  neceffity  for  fome  cordial  beverage,  fome 
drong  liquor  for  occafional  ufe, — and  that  one  is  to 
be  preferred,  which  is  lead  hurtful  to  the  health, 
lead  produdtive  of  difeafe,— I  do  not  hefitate  to  de¬ 
cide,,  at  once,  and  will  fhow  clearly,  that  the  pre¬ 
ference  muft  be  given  to  that  pure  fpirit  which  is 
diftilled  from  wholefome  uncontamiuated  grain,  fuch 
as  is  manufactured  in  our  diftilleries. 

The  intelligent  reader  needs  hardly  be  told,  that, 
at  firft,  drink  became  an  objedt  of  defire  to  men, 
merely  as  it  ferved  to  affuage  their  third ;  and  Na¬ 
ture,  with  this  effect,  has  wifely  connected  the  qua¬ 
lity  in  liquids,  of  diffolving  food,  and  preparing  it  in 
the  ftcmach,  for  entering  the  various  veffels  fitted  for 
its  reception.  Among  the  divers  productions  of  the 
earth,  they  would  foon  find  that  the  fucculent,  fub- 
acid,  of,  as  we  fpeak,  cooling  fruits,  had  the  effeCt  of 
quenching  third,  and  of  fupplying,  in  fome  meafure, 
the  place  of  water.  Accident,  perhaps,  led  them  to 
difcover,  that  water  mixed  with  fruits  of  various 
kinds,  with  vegetable  juices,  or  herbs  of  a  grateful 
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flavour,  was  rendered  more  palatable  ;  and  expe¬ 
rience  would  foon  teach  them,  that,  thus  mixed,  it 
was  more  beneficial.  They  would  become  deiirous 
to  preferve  a  mixture  or  preparation  fo  agreeable, 
and  would  naturally  be  inftigated  to  colled  the 
juices  molt  pleafant  and  nutritious ;  and,  it  is  well 
known,  that  thefe,  when  brought  together  in  any 
quantity,  foon  begin  to  change,  and  gradually  go  in¬ 
to  what  is  called  the  vinous  fermentation.  Though, 
probably,  men  did  not  diftinguilh  therein  the  faccha- 
rine  matter  from  the  mucilage,  or  the  other  confti- 
tuent  parts  from  one  another,  they  could  not  fail  to 
approve  the  beverage  itfelf,  when  thus  almoft  fpon- 
taneoufly  prefented  to  them  by  the  hand  of  Nature. 
A  very  Ihort  experience  would  perfuade  them,  that 
this  procefs  was  fo  far  from  being  prejudicial,  that 
it  rendered  their  drink  at  once  more  palatable  and 
more  refrefhing.  In  proportion  as  any  tree  or  plant 
produced  to  them  fruits  or  juices  endued  with  thefe 
properties,  they  would  become  objects  of  attentive 
regard  and  culture  ;  and  thus  would  their  vineyards 
be  planted,  and  their  vines  would  abound. 

The  three  great  purpofes  for  which  liquors  are 
ufed  by  men  are,  for  quenching  thirft,  for  nourifh- 
irrent,  and  as  ftimulating  cordials;  and  the  confti- 
tuent  parts  of  all  of  them,  fitted  for  thefe  purpofes, 
are,  water,  mucilage,  fugar,  vegetable  acid,  fpirit,  ef~ 
fential  oil,  and  fometimes  a  bitter.  A  compofition 
of  two  or  more  of  thefe,  with  flight  variation,  confti- 
tutes  all  the  varieties  of  drink  which  are  made  life  of 
by  mankind* 
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At  what  particular  time  the  farinaceous  parts  of 
grain  were  fubmitted  to  a  limilar  procefs,  and  con¬ 
verted  by  fermentation  into  drink  for  man,  cannot 
now,  I  believe,  be  eaiily  ascertained  ;  but  beer,  or 
fuch  liquors,  produced  from  grain,  fermented,  w7ere 
known  to  the  Egyptians  at  a  very  early  period,  as 
well  as  to  the  Gauls,  whom  the  Romans  found  ufing 
them.  It  was  rather  later,  indeed,  before  man  acquir¬ 
ed  the  knowledge  of  extracting  fpirits  from  any  ma¬ 
terial  by  a  procefs  of  diftillation.  The  Egyptians  and 
ancient  Greeks,  fome  have  thought,  were  entirely  ig¬ 
norant  of  it  :  But  whoever  made  this  important  dif- 
covery,  it  was  a  difcovery  highly  valuable  to  fociety ; 
for  fpirits  conhft  of  the  moft  generous  cordial  ingre¬ 
dient  contained  in  any  kind  of  drink  yet  known  to 
man  ;  and,  when  diluted  with  wrater,  are  free  from 
the  pernicious  qualities  of  moft  other  beverages.  The 
advantages  of  drink  thus  prepared  are  evident  :  It  is 
light  on  the  ftomach,  not  being  clogged  with  acid, 
nor  with  mucilage,  or  fugar,  which  are  apt  to  be¬ 
come  four,  and  to  occafion  the  moft  painful  diforders 
in  the  bowels  :  It  takes  up  little  room  in  ftoring ;  is 
eafily  and  may  be  long  preferved,  always  meliorat¬ 
ing  with  time.  By  ftimulating  the  ftomach,  and  pro¬ 
moting  digeftion,  it  is  indirecftiy  nutritious,  more  than 
is  generally  believed,  as  well  as  highly  cordial ;  and 
its  powers -and  effects  may  be  perfectly  regulated  by 
diluting  it  with  water.  Thus  it  may  be  fuited  to 
every  tafte,  to  every  ftomach,  to  every  conftitution ; 
and  nothing  but  excels  can  make  it  prejudicial.  Of 
all  the  different  kinds  of  fpirits,  thofe  extracted  from 
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grain  are  leaft  pernicious,  being  taken  from  the  moll 
perfect  materials,  and  not  loaded  with  any  of  thofe 
elfential  oils,  which  in  others  are  offenlive  and  fick- 
ening,  as  in  rum,  &c.  But  there  is  not  any  doubt, 
that,  however  innoxious,  and  even  advantageous, 
thefe  fpirits  are,  they  are  liable  to  be  abufed,  and  fo 
is  every  cordial  liquor  which  poffefies  the  quality  of 
exhilarating  the  animal  fpirits,  and  producing  intox¬ 
ication.  All  fuch  other  liquors  have  been,  and  are 
abufed,  even  more  than  malt  fpirits,  and  ever  have 
been  attended  with  worfe  effedts  to  the  lower  claffes 
of  men  ;  and,  wherever  money  is  in  their  polfeffion, 
a  heedlefs,  improvident,  and  convivial  people,  will 
not,  even  by  compullion,  be  reftrained  from  their  en¬ 
joyment. 

It  is  well  known,  that,  in  the  potteries  in  France, 
the  labourers  indulge  to  great  extravagance  in  their 
fmall  wines.  The  like  effedts  are  produced  by  cy¬ 
der,  in  the  well  of  England,  at  the  different  manu- 
fadlories  and  works  in  Devonfhire,  Herefordfhire, 
Gloucefterfhire,  and  Shroplhire.  It  is  well  known 
what  immenfe  quantities  of  ftrong  ale  and  porter  are 
drunk  throughout  England,  and  to  what  excefs  this 
is  carried  by  the  coal-heavers,  porters,  and  dray¬ 
men,  and  even  by  many  who  challenge  to  them- 
felves  the  refpedlable  name  of  citizens,  over  all  the 
country.  It  is,  indeed,  an  unhappy  circumllance 
that  cordial  liquors  fhould  be  fo  often  abufed  ;  but, 
if  this  is  to  happen,  and  I  am  afraid  it  can  by  no 
means  be  prevented,  I  do  not  heiitate.  to  pronounce, 
that,  of  all  others,  malt  fpirits  are  decidedly  the  faf- 
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eft  It  is  certain  the  exceftive  uie  of  lpirits  induces 
a  debility  of  conftitution,  "and,  befides,  occafions  a 
flight  diforder  of  the  ftomach  and  bowels ;  and  eve¬ 
ry  perfon  who  has  a  juft  regard  to  his  health,  com¬ 
fort,  or  even  life,  will  refrain  from  indulging  to 
excefs,  efpecially  in  a  tQO  frequent  repetition  of  it. 
But  it  is  a  fact  well  known  to  medical  men,  that 
every  fpecies  of  ftrong  drink  produces  ftmilar  effects, 
when  ufed  too  freely.  All  kinds  of  cordial  liquors 
wafte,  and  gradually  debilitate  the  human  frame. 
But  far  beyond,  and  much  more  ftriking,  are  the 
pernicious'  effects  of  raoft  fermented  liquors.  Thefe, 
being  furcharged  with  much  mucilage  and  fugar, 
produce’  in  the  ftemach  an  indigeftible  acid,  which 
becomes  the  fource  and  qccafion  of  many  horrible 
diforders,  which  often  fill  up  the  dragging  hours  of 
life  with  languor,  pain,  and  mifery. 

The  gravel,  the  dropfy,  and  the  gout,  are  the  moil 
certain  effects  of  long-continued  indulgence  in  fer¬ 
mented  liquors ;  and,  if  this  is  confefled,  another  ca¬ 
lamity  needs  not  he  added  to  the  train  of  ills  produ¬ 
ced  by  the  unhappy  habit.  ■  In  evidence  of- this  af- 
fertion,  gentlemen  of  the  medical  profeffion  are  fa- 
tisfied  that  the  gravel  v/as  much  more  prevalent  in 
this  country  fome  time  ago,  when  malt  fpirits  were 
not  come  into  general  ufe,  and  when  ale  was  the 
principal  drink  amongft  the  people.  It  is  a  well 
known  fact,  that  the  gravel  and  ftone  both  abound 
exceedingly  in  France,  tvhere  the  people  drink  great 
quantities  of  their  fmall  wines.  In  the  cyder  coun¬ 
ties  in  England,  thefe,  and  more  excruciating  com- 
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plaints,  the  Devonmire  colics,  are  found  to  be  the 
frequent  unhappy  companions  of  the  intemperate. 
He  is  ignorant,  indeed,  who  does  not  know  that  the 
conftant  and  immoderate  ufe  of  ftrong  ale,  beer,  and 
porter,  is  dreadfully  productive  of  limilar  complaints 
to  thofe  from  wine  :  And  it  is  not  incurious  to  re¬ 
mark,  that  our  great  beer  and  porter  fwillers,  with¬ 
out  its  being  prefcribed  to  them,  find  it  ufeful,  and 
even  necefiary,  to  take  a  dram,  or  glafs  of  fpirits, 
frequently  during  the  courfe  of  their  long  federunts, 
by  whofe  diur,etic  qualities  they  work  off,  as  they 
exprefs  it,  the  effects  of  their  large  potations ;  and 
though  in  the  end  they  find  themfelves  more  inebri¬ 
ated,  they  invariably  find  their  health  more  fafe. 

Thefe  pernicious  effects  of  fermented  liquors  are 
certain,  and  confeffed  by  every  one  who  has  had  oc» 
cafion  to  confider  them,  as  well  as  by  medical  men ; 
and  they  are  too  fully  verified  in  the  obfervation  of 
every  one  who  attends  our  public  hofpitals.  But 
above  all  the  diftinguifhing  and  unequivocal  effects 
which  mark  the  danger  of  fermented  liquors  to  the 
human  frame,  the  gout  is  the  molt  common,  certain, 
and  dreadful.  The  immoderate  ufe  of  all  kinds  of 
wane  is  known  to  incorporate  this  diftemper  into  the 
very  corrftitution,  which  entails  mifery  for  genera¬ 
tions  upon  the  human  race ;  and  the  conftant  ingur¬ 
gitation  of  porter  and  ftrong  ale  often  produces  the 
fame  effedts  :  But  I  believe  there  can  fcftrcely  be 
produced  one  inftancek  vrherein  a  man,  who  made 
ufe  of  malt  fpirits  diluted,  for  his  conftant,  ordinary, 
or  convivial  drink,  to  whatever  excefs  alrnoft  he  in- 
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dulged  himfelf,  was  affii&ed  with  a  fettled  gout,  or 
even  any  goutilh  complaints  at  all,  excepting  fuch 
were  hereditary  in  his  family.  From  this  decided 
circumftance,  it  may  bear  a  queftion,  if  our  doughty 
wine-bibers,  ftiould  they  drink  lefs  wine,  and  add  a 
little  malt  fpirits  now  and  then,  would  not  find  ef- 
fe&s  finiilar  to  what  is  experienced  by  our  drinkers 
of  ale  ;  they  might,  indeed,  be  drunk  fooner,  but 
would  poffibly  be  fafer  :  And  I  think  it  happy  for 
their  health,  that  it  is  become  falhionable  to  fubfti- 
tute  a  tumbler  of  tody  after  fupper,  inftead  of  wine. 
Might  they  not  thereby  be  redeemed  from  the  ter¬ 
rors  which  mix  with  their  conviviality,  the  terrors  of 
blue  flannel,  crutches,  and  premature  old  age  ? 

I  have  been  frequently  amufed  with  hearing  fome 
perfons  ftrongly  recommend  porter  and  ale  as  a  drink 
peculiarly  fit  for  the  labouring  people,  in  preference 
to  fpirits,  on  account  of  fome  fuppofed  nutritive  qua¬ 
lity,  of  which,  they  fay,  thefe  liquors  are  poflefled. 
It  is  in  this  manner  opinions  are  often  formed,  upon 
mere  conjecture.  I  am  fure  there  is  no  medical  per- 
fon,  accuftomed  to  analife  the  qualities  of  liquors,  or 
other  fubjedts,  but  will  tell  you,  that  the  only  valu¬ 
able  part  in  ale  and  porter  is  the  portion  of  fpirit  it 
contains  ;  for  the  bitter,  and  the  trifling  quantity  of 
fugar  and  mucilage,  contribute  nothing  to  that  pur- 
pofe.  By  the  abundance  of  acid  and  mucilage,  in¬ 
deed,  the  ftomach  is  cloyed,  and  the  defire  of  food  is 
thereby  for  a  while  extinguilhed  ;  but  this  is  fo  far 
from  being  advantageous,  that  it  is  truly  pernicious ; 
for  no  cordial  drink,-  not  to  fay  ardent  fpirits,'  to  peo- 
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pie  in  health,  Ihould  be  fubftituted  for  food  :  and  it 
is' an  alfured  fymptom  of  its  becoming  prejudicial  to 
the  conftitution,  when,  by  continued  excefs,  it  dimi- 
nilhes  or  deftroys  the  appetite  for  folid  food.  I  have 
farther  to  remark,  that  the  preference  given  to  por¬ 
ter  above  ftrong  ale,  or  the  fweet  fermented  liquors, 
by  many  perfons,  is  .not  founded  in  any  real  excel¬ 
lence  in  the  liquor  itfelf,  but  becaufe  the  mixture  of  a 
greater  quantity  of  the  bitter  icfufion  of  hops  makes 
it  lit  lighter,  and  preferves  the  ftomach  from  the  feel¬ 
ing  cf  opprefiion ;  though  the  truth  is,  the  hop  is  of 
no  farther  advantage,  or  conducive  to  nutriment,  than 
in  proportion  to  the  ftimulus  it  communicates.  There 
is,  indeed,  a  general  impreffion  in  favour  of  bitters  as 
a  medicine  which  ftrengthens  the  ftomach,  and  in  that 
refped  they  are  frequently  for  a  time  ufeful ;  but  a 
continued  ufe  of  them  is  often  prejudicial,  and  fome- 
times  fatal.  This  is  proved  to  convidion,  by  the  ufe 
of  the  well  known  Portland  powder.  This  medicine 
confifts  entirely  in  a  collection  of  bitters ;  and  was  for 
a  while,  conlidered  as  a  valuable  medicine  for  goutilh 
complaints ;  and,  when  it  was  taken  for  a  long  time 
in  fteady  continuation,  it  did  perhaps  feem  to  remove 
the  gout,  but  it  landed  the  patients  in  debility  and 
death.  All  bitters  would  have  the  fame  effeds,  if  ta¬ 
ken  long,-  and  in  conliderable  quantities.  The  only 
reafon  why  the  hop  is  not  thus  pernicious,  is  on  ac- 
.  count  of  its  being  conveyed  by  porter  in  but  fmall 
quantities  into  the  ftomach,  or  from  its  being  corred- 
ed  by  the  fpirit  the  porter  likewife  contains ;  but  by 
no  means  can  the  continual  ufe  of  this  bitter  in  porter 
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be  medicinal  or  healthful.  If  it  is  then  true  that  por¬ 
ter,  ale,  and  beer,  are  chiefly  beneficial,  in  as  far  ad 
they  contain  a  portion  of  fpirit,  the  feparated  fpirits 
themfelves  mult  be  equally  in  proportion  ufeful,  with 
this  particular  quality,  that  they  do  not  clog  the  fto- 
macn,  and  indifpofe  it  for  receiving  or  digefting  the 
ordinary  food.  Clog  the  fpirits  with  a  fufficient  quan¬ 
tity  of  mucilage,  jelly,  or  any  glutinous  invifcating  ma¬ 
terial,  and  the  fame  effeds  will  be  precifely  felt  as  are 
felt  from  ale.  It  is  common  in  the  Highlands  of  Scot¬ 
land  to  prepare  for  an  early  journey,  by  taking  a  glafs 
of  whilky,  mixed  with  a  fmall  quantity  of  cream,  only 
as  much  as  removes  the  ardency,  and  moderates,  but 
prolongs,  the  effed  of  the  fpirit ;  and  upon  this  a  man 
travels  longer,  without  faintnefs  or  feeling  of  hunger, 
than  if  he  had  previoufly  taken  a  plentiful  meal,  or 
drunk  a  quantity  of  ftrong  ale  or  porter,  or  any  thing 
elfe.  This  drink,  being  mild  and  pleafant,  goes  under 
the  name  of  Old  Men’s  Milk.  In  corroboration  of  the 
fame  principle,  it  may  be  remarked,  that  every  perfoR 
who  keeps  a  dram  fhop,  whether  man  or  woman,  in¬ 
variably  grows  fat,  and  thofe  who  indulge  in  dram 
drinking  do  the  fame,  until  their  ufe  of  the  fpirits  be¬ 
comes  exceffive,  by  which  intemperance  the  very  prin¬ 
ciples  of  life  may  he  deflroyed. 

Were  not  the  fubject  too  ferious  to  be  treated  with 
levity,  I  would  think  it  not  improper  to  remark  the 
dull  ftupidity  w’hich  attends  the  fwillers  of  porter  and 
ftrong  ale.  With  them  drunkennefs  participates  fome- 
thing  of  the  difgufting  nature  of  downright  gluttony. 
A  progrefiive  fiupidity  attends  it.  The  long  and  tedious 
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procefs  of  their  intoxication  is  without  mirth,  without 
wit,  becoming  every  moment  more  intolerable ;  and, 
as  it  is  infipid  and  difgufting  in  its  progrefs,  and  com¬ 
pletion,  fo  does  it  require  a  conliderable  time  to  reftore 
the  mind  to  rational  exertion,  or  the  body  to  its  ordina¬ 
ry  and  neceflary  functions :  So  that  thefe  liquors  have 
nothing  to  recommend  them  but  the  predilection  of 
tafte,  acquired  by  long  inveterate  habits  :  Whereas,  if 
a  man  has  loft  his  decent  and  regulated  regard  for  fo- 
briety,  and  will  indulge  in  fuch  excefles,  he  will  find 
the  beverage  of  diluted  malt  fpirits  an  exhilarating 
and  mirth-infpiring  drink  :  If  he  mujl  get  drunk,  his 
objedt  is  foon  attained,  and  he  becomes  quickly  an 
egregious  fool;  but  he  yet  more  quickly  returns  to  his 
fenfes :  He  immediately  can  renew  his  labours,  and  his 
time  and  induftry  are  not  long  loft  to  fociety  or  his  fa¬ 
mily.  Afluredly  intemperance  is  moft  baneful  to  the 
health,  the  intereft,  and  the  happinefs  of  mankind ; 
but  it  is  equally  verified  that  malt  fpirits  are  frequent¬ 
ly  ufeful,  fometimes  neceflary,  and,  excepting  in  cafes 
of  great  and  obvious  abufe,  always  fafe. 

To  conclude,  therefore,  my  argument,  I  appeal  to 
the  obfervation  of  the  whole  kingdom,  if  the  common 
people  of  Scotland,  who  are  moftly  accuftomed  to 
drink  malt  fpirits,  are  not  as  healthy,  and  as  long  liv¬ 
ed,  and  even  more  fo,  than  the  fame  clafs  in  England, 
who  indulge  in  ale,  porter,  cyder,  and  other  ferment¬ 
ed  liquors*  -  I  appeal  to  our  hofpitals,  whether  they 
are  not  more  free  from  fuch  difeafes  as  are  occafioned 
by  intemperance  than  thofe  of  London.  I  appeal  to 
our  hardy,  healthy,  long-lived  race  of  Highlanders, 
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who  for  the  moil  part  know,  and  value  no  other  liquor 
than  their  native  whifky ;  and  let  their  univerfal  fuf- 
frage  fay,  whether  good  malt  fpirits  are  not,  for  health, 
for  fafety,  and  for  comfort,  juftly  deferving  of  a  pre¬ 
ference  to  beer,  to  ale,  to  porter,  orto  any  other  fer¬ 
mented  liquor :  and  Ihould,  in  a  northern  climate,  a 
cordial  and  ftimulating  beverage  dill  be  fought  for, 
and  if  fuch  mud;  be  provided,  where  can  any  be  found 
for  that  purpofe,  with  fo  few  defects,  and  many  good 
properties,  as  the  fpirits  which  are  furnifned  us  from 
our  diftilleries  ? 


TRAN^UILLITT. 

I  now  proceed  to  condder  the  effects  of  the  diftil- 
leries  upon  the  internal  tranquillity  of  the  country. 
Many  men,  without  taking  time,  or  having  abilities 
for  accurate  inveftigation,  are  often  difpofed  to  affign 
caufes  for  events,  or  effects,  winch,  in  reality  have  not 
the  mod;  didant  relation  to  them.  This  is  the  fource 
of  many  errors  both  in  judgment  and  condudt,  and  is 
indeed  very  injurious  w'hen  it  affects  the  public  opi¬ 
nion  upon  important  occadons,  or  leads  to  meafures 
hurtful  to  the  public  intereft.  Precifely  in  this  pre¬ 
dicament,  I  apprehend,  have  the  diftilleries  been  pla¬ 
ced  before  the  public  eye,  Interefted  men,  who  wrifh 
to  circumfcribe,  if  not  to  annihilate,  that  trade,  wifh  to 
conned  a  train  of  events  together,  w'hich  have  no  re¬ 
lation  to  each  other,  and  from  thence  they  draw  con- 
cludons  perfe&ly  unfounded,  and  contrary  to  truth. 
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Whild,”  fay  they,  “  the  didillers  were  affording  a  full 
fupply  of  fpirits  to  the  country,  many  men  were  daily 
feen  intoxicated  with  drink,  daggering  in  our  dreets. 
In  that  period  of  didipation  commenced  thefe  aflocia- 
tions  which  were  formed  in  various  parts  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  which,  under  the  induence  of  feditious  principles, 
held  forth  to  the  community  the  necedity  of  an  en¬ 
tire  reformation  in  every  department  of  the  govern¬ 
ment,  and  held  forth  themfelves  as  the  perfons  who 
alone  were  able  to  accomplifh  the  arduous  talk ;  but 
no  fooner  were  thofe  didilleries  fufpended  from  work¬ 
ing,  and  fpirits  become  dearer  in  the  country,  than 
riot  and  didipation  ceafed ;  general  depravity  became 
lefs  prevalent ;  the  feditious  adociations  were  didolved, 
and  public  tranquillity  was  univerfally  redored.  Who, 
then,  knowing  thefe  certain  facts,  can  deny  the  con- 
clulion,  that,  if  the  didilleries  were  totally  fupprefled, 
didipation  would  be  at  an  end,  and  peace  internal  re¬ 
dored  and  fecured  to  the  country?  ” 

The  reader  is  far  from  being  intelligent,  if  he  need 
any  perfon  to  point  out  to  him  the  fophidry  of  the 
fuppofed  connections  in  thefe  objects,  or  the  falfehood 
of  the  concludon  drawn  from  thefe  fuppoiitions  j  for 
the  public  tranquillity  never  was,  and  never  can  be 
affected,  either  by  the  wifdom,  or  the  guile,  or  the  ef¬ 
forts,  or  the  confudon  of  the  drunkard. 

I  Ihould  be  extremely  forry,  if  the  quedion,  in  the 
difcudion  of  which  I  am  now  engaged,  were  to  be¬ 
come  political ;  for,  in  fact,  it  is  happily  relieved  from 
all  connection,  with  thofe  political  opinions  which  di¬ 
vided  the  country ;  and  it  is  only  the  intereded  ma- 
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nagemeiit  of  thole  who  would  wilh  to  bring  the  diftil- 
leries  under  the  public  odium,  which  ever  fuggefted  the 
wild  idea  that  they  were  inftrumental  in  difturbing  the 
tranquillity  of  the  country  ;  but  I  entertain  no  doubt 
but  I  will  fully  fatisfy  every  candid  mind  of  the  un¬ 
truth,  even  the  impoffibility  of  this.  Sedition  and 
treafon  I  hold  to  be  crimes  of  deep  enormity,  and 
doubly  guilty  are  they  in  this  country  who  com¬ 
mit  them,  where  we  have  fuch  fubftantial  reafons  to 
love  our  fovereign,  and  revere  the  conftitution ;  I 
therefore  know  not  a  punilhment  which  would  be  too 
fevere  for  that  man  who  would  wilh  to  introduce  an¬ 
archy  in  place  of  order  ;  who  would  fet  loofe  the  firm 
and  compact  order  of  our  government ;  undermine 
its  fureft  fupports,  and  render  its  belt  efforts  for  public 
profperity  abortive.  I  cannot  fay  how  far  the  focieties 
eftablifhed  throughout  the  country,  entertained  fuch 
treafonable  intentions ;  but  in  one  thing  I  am  de¬ 
cided,  that  though  I  faw  many  things  in  our  political 
circumflances  which  might  admit  of  amendment,  yet 
I  never  could  fuppofe  that  the  untutored  underftand- 
ings  of  thofe  people  were  equal  to  the  talk,  or  that  it 
was  fit  our  facred  conftitution  Ihould  be  torn  afunder 
by  their  rugged  hands,  in  order  to  be  repaired.  But 
without  entering  farther  into  thofe  particulars,  I  pro¬ 
ceed,  as  immediately  appertaining  to  the  fubjedl  in 
hand,  to  ftate  and  illuftrate  the  following  propofi- 
tion,  viz.  That  the  habits  of  intoxication  are  incon- 
fiftent  with  the  plans  or  efforts  of  perfons  difpofed  to 
excite  public  difcord ;  and  that  it  never  happened  in 
this  country,  nor  in  any  other  country  upon  earth, 
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that  men,  addicted  to  intemperance,  were  ever  connect¬ 
ed  with  the  contrivers  or  abettors  of  fedition.  Never 
fince  the  creation,  was  fedition  or  treafon  devifed  by 
fuch  men,  nor  were  they  employed  as  inftruments  of 
fuch  dark  defigns.  Nor  were  men  of  this  character 
ever  employed  for  any  purpofe,  whether  good  or  bad, 
which  tended  to  introduce  confulion  into  fociety,  or 
fubvert  the  government  of  any  country.  Though, 
therefore,  we  were  to  allow,  that  the  diftilleries  were 
the  occalion  of  every  fpecies  of  diffipation  and  intem¬ 
perance,  they  can  never  be  juftly  accufed  as  the  caule 
of  public  difcoixh  In  proof  of  thefe  politions,  I  have  to 
remark,  that  the  tempers  and  characters  of  mankind 
are  found  infinitely  diverfified,  and  though  this  variety 
is  not  fo  much  difiinguilhed  amongft  them  who  have 
had  the  purfuits  of  their  lives  determined  by  the  arbi¬ 
trary  appointment  of  their  parents,  by  the  manner 
of  their  education,  and  the  precife  line  of  bufinefs  to 
which  they  have  been  directed,  thefe  having  always 
a  tendency  greatly  to  affeCt  their  tempers  and  form 
,  their  characters ;  yet,  if  by  any  means  they  have 
been  brought  to  overleap  thefe  obftruCrions,  their  real 
characters  will  feon  difpiay  themfelves,  aireCt  each 
movement  of  the  mind,  and  influence  the  univerfal 
tenor  of  their  conduCt.  Now  I  wifh  the  reader  par¬ 
ticularly  to  obferve  the  leading  features  of  that  cha¬ 
racter  which  is  found  prone  to  diffipation,  and  he  will 
conftantly  find,  that  nothing  can  be  farther  removed 
than  it  from  a  difpofition  to  plots  and  feditions,  or 
dark  and  treafonable  crimes. 

Young  men  find  the  firft  incitements  to  diffipation 
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arife  from  the  unbridled  pleafures  which  are  offered 
them  in  the  convivial  hour,  and  thefe  perfons  are  mod: 
in  danger  of  feducfion  whofe  paffions  are  keen  and 
ardent,  and  whofe  imaginations  are  flrong  and  animat¬ 
ed.  Such  men  are  often  found  endued  with  hearts 
alive  to  the  moft  tender  feelings  of  humanity  ;  and 
the  unregulated  benevolence  with  which  they  are 
actuated,  difpofes  them  ftrongly  to  acts  of  mercy  and 
compaffion.  Perfons  of  this  character,  whilft  they 
keep  poiTeffion  of  themfelves,  are  capable  of  great  and 
good  exertions ;  but  they  are  by  no  means  capable  of 
guile.  The  trick  of  falfehood  or  deceit,  is  held  by 
them  in  contempt,  and  their  character,  though  often 
impetuous  and  foolifh,  is  always  open  and  undifguifed. 
Often  have  I  feen  the  dreadful  ravages  which,  in  fuch 
a  mind,  have  been  made  by  intemperance,  when  every 
good  quality  has  been  facrificed  upon  the  unhappy 
fhrine  of  pleafure.  Wandering  in  the  delufive  paths 
of  vice,  they  are  often  feen  forgetting  the  firlt,  the 
noblefh,  and  deareft  obligations  of  their  nature,  till 
progrefiive  intemperance  entirely  incapacitates  them 
for  doing  either  good  or  evil.  But  fix  this  man  in  any 
point  you  pleafe  in  his  progrefs  in  intemperance,  and 
you  fhall  never  find  that  his  difiipation  at  any  time 
ever  predifpofes  him  for  adts  of  cunning,  or  dark  de- 
figns,  or  that  ever  it  tends  to  infpire  him  with  cruelty 
or  third:  of  blood.  Even  avarice  itfelf  can  never  fo 
lay  hold  of  his  imagination,  as  to  make  him  wifii  to 
raife  a  fortune  upon  the  ruin  of  his  country.  In  a 
moment  of  intoxication,  he  may  be  inftigated  or  im¬ 
pelled  to  adlion,  but  no  hold  can  be  taken  of  him  in 
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contradiction  to  the  biafs  of  his  nature.  Had  he  un¬ 
warily  entered  into  the  path  of  fedition,  his  heart 
would  execrate  the  deed,  and  he  would  quickly  again 
be  found  in  the  ways  of  humanity  and  juftice. 

But  though  men  had  been  differently  formed,  and 
nature  had  framed  them  for  dark  defigns ;  were  they 
capable  of  daring  enterprife,  devoid  of  every  noble 
feeling ;  were  they  cruel,  felfifh,  and  fecret ;  fuppofe 
fuch  men  by  any  means  introduced  into  the  habits  of 
diffipation  and  drunkennefs ;  though  for  a  while  this 
cold  phlegmatic  temper  fhould  baffle  the  efforts  of 
vice,  and  it  might  be  fometime  before  it  could  affeCt 
the  vigour  of  their  exertions,  yet  its  natural  ffrong  in¬ 
fluence  muff  at  laft  prevail,  and  the  powers  of  their 
minds,  enervated  by  continued  diffipation,  mull  at  laft 
be  fubdued  before  it.  Whether  thefe  characters,  then, 
are  feen  in  high  life,  or  amongft  the  humbler  ranks, 
in  no  ffiape  will  they  be  found  predifpofed  for  bad 
defigns  or  deeds  of  treafon  ;  for,  if  nature  herfelf  had 
modelled  them  for  traitors,  their  habits  would  have 
fet  afide  her  purpofe,  and  rendered  them  incapable  of 
compaffing  the  defign.  The  vice  of  habitual  intem¬ 
perance  fo  deeply  affeCls  the  mind,  and  fo  completely 
enfeebles  all  its  powers,  that  it  is  in  reality  incapable 
of  forming  any  plans  but  fuch  as  tend  to  gratify  the 
defire  for  pleafure.  And  moreover,  improvident  as 
they  are,  regardlefs  of  futurity,  and  difengaged  from 
every  rational  connection,  they  are  not  only  unable  to 
form  bad  defigns  themfelves,  but  they  are  unfit  to  be 
trufted  with  fuch  by  any  other  perfon  :  The  babbling- 
moment  would  betray  the  fecret,  and  fuch  imprudent 
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confidence  would  foon  involve  themfelves  and  their 
caufe  in  ruin-. 

But  farther,  fuch  characters  as  thefe  will  be  ever 
found  equally  incapable  of  execution  as  of  defign. 
Their  bodily  frame  being  equally  enervated  as  their 
mental  powers,  in  the  moment  of  intoxication,  the 
mad  hour  of  delirious  intemperance,  they  may  be  in¬ 
cited  to  fome  rafh,  and  even  daring  enterprife ;  but 
foon  the  fever  of  the  blood  abates,  fufpended  reafon 
again  refumes  its  exertions,  and  fuch  men  find  them¬ 
felves  languid  and  relaxed,  unpleafant  to  themfelves, 
and  perfectly  unfit  even  for  being  the  inflruments  of 
any  meafures  which  require  exertion,  whether  they  be 
good  or  bad  :  A  wife  man  will  never  folicit  their  aid 
in  a  virtuous  enterprife •  and  the  deep  reflecting  po¬ 
litical  traitor  will  never  confide  the  execution  of  his 
fchemes  to  their  uncertain  and  irregular  efforts.  In¬ 
deed,  their  only  exertions  will,  as  I  faid  before,  be  di¬ 
rected  to  their  pleafures,  which  are  the  objects  to  which 
their  habits  lead  them,  and  which  have  occupied  their 
affections  and  engroffed  their  attention  and  their  time. 
Exertions  which  require  attention,  which  require  per- 
feyerance,  which  require  found  heads  and  bad  hearts, 
would  be  to  fuch  men  fo  great  a  burden,  that  they 
would  ficken  at  the  very  thought.  They  'are  fo  con¬ 
tradictory  to  their  paffion  for  hilarity  and  joy,  that 
they  would  deteft  them.  They  would  be  fo  oppofed 
to  their  focial  habits,  that  it  would  be  impoffible  to 
form  them  to  their  purpofes.  Thefe  things  being  thus 
obvious,  let  me  fuppofe,  merely  for  fake  of  argument, 
that  the  diftilleries  were  the  unhappy  means  of  rivet- 
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mg  the  influence,  and  extending  wide  the  contagion 
of  diflipation,  by  affording  largely  the  means  of  in¬ 
dulgence  ;  yet  even  upon  that  untrue  fuppofition 
they  rnuft  be  entirely  acquitted  of  being  in  the  leaft 
the  occafion  of  diflurbing  the  public  tranquillity;  and 
not  only  fo,  but  I  Ihould  be  rather  apprehenfive  that, 
if  thus  they  corrupted  the  minds  of  men,  they  ought 
to  be  fuppreffed,  becaufe,  by  their  enervating  influ¬ 
ence,  inftead  of  exciting  men  to  fedition,  they  prepare 
a  people  for  fubmiflion  and  flavery ;  a  people  fitly 
difpofed  to  lay  proftrate  their  necks  at  the  feet  of  any 
tyrant,  fince  fuch  men  have  not  energy  to  refill  his 
feebleft  efforts  to  enflave  them. 

This  being  the  cafe,  a  debauched,  diflipated  race 
could  never  excite  the  fmallelt  apprehenfion  in  a  Bri- 
tilh  government.  Such  Englifhmen  or  Scotchmen  as 
thefe,  would  not  only  be  incapable  of  giving  difturb- 
ance  to  the  plans  of  government,  but  they  would  be 
even  unworthy  to  ferve  our  gracious  fovereign,  the 
proud  boaft  of  whofe  heart  is,  that  he  reigns  over  a 
people  infpired  with  the  love  of  liberty  and  virtue  ; 
who,  whillt  liberty  and  virtue  reign,  will  Iteadily  fup- 
port  the  caufe  which  is  their  own. 

The  dodrine  which  has  been  eftablifhed,  as  I  think, 
upon  the  jufteffc  principles,  is  not  more  true  in  theory 
than  it  is  verified  by  fads ;  for,  from  the  creation, 
there  cannot  be  produced  one  Angle  inftance  wherein 
men,  intoxicated  with  drink,  or  fubjed  to  the  habits 
of  intemperance,  were  ever  feen  deviling  or  carying 
on,  or  capable  of  having  a  lhare  in,  any  enterprife 
which  was  intended  to  affed  public  tranquillity,  or  to 
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fubvert  focial  order.  I  have  traced  in  liiftory,  the 
rife  and  fall  of  the  Roman  hate,  and  feen  -the  republic, 
and  the  empire  convulfed  to  the  very  centre.  I  have 
fometimes  found,  in  confequence  of  commotions,  the 
lacred  head  of  liberty  lift  up  itfelf  and  fend  forth  the 
complacent  fmilcs  of  general  peace,  diffufe  wide  the 
light  of  knowledge,  give  ftrength  to  the  arm  of  virtue, 
and  fpread  joy  and  profperity  all  around.  I  have  alfo 
obferved  convulfions  at  other  times,  attended  with 
rapine,  blood,  and  horror,  and  tyrants  exalted,  tri¬ 
umphing  in  flavery,  and  in  the  miferies  of  men*.  But 
in  no  one  inftance  does  the  inftrudive  page  of  hiftory 
attribute  to  intoxicated  men  the  bleffings  or  the  hor¬ 
rors  of  the  feene.  The  page  of  hiilory  has  alfo  led 
me  through  the  Grecian  ftates,  who,  for  ages,  were  the 
wonder  and  example  of  the  world;  a  people  who  fpe- 
culated  upon  government  and  every  other  fubjed ;  and 
even  them  I  found  often  fubjeded  to  revolutions,  and 
diftraded  by  commotions.  But  I  never  heard  that 
thefe  were  cccafioned  by  the  bachanalian  revels  of  the 
drunkard,  or  men  addided  to  habits  of  intemperance. 

The  hiftorian  has  alfo  led  me  to  Turkey,  the  feat  of 
ignorance  and  barbarifm ;  and  I  have  there  had  accefs 
to  contemplate  fcencs  of  unmixed  horror,  when  the  ir- 
refiftible  fury  of  ungovernable  multitudes  have  fwept 
the  raoft  powerful  monarchies  to  deltrudion  ;  and  fo- 
vereigns,  whole  fubjeds  have  trembled  at  their  name, 

*  Cataline’s  confpira'cy  may,  by  feme,  be  thought  an  exception,  but  not  juftiy. 
We  know  not  the  kind  of  intemperance  in  which  the  confpirators  indulged  :  it 
was  not  probably  drunkennels ;  for  they  Were  fecret;  their  del-  ts  drove  them  t® 
defperation,  turmoil,  and  treafon. 
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and  kided  the  ground  before  them,  were  driven  from 
their  thrones,  and  trampled  in  the  dud.  Yet  even 
in  thofe  regions  where  popular  frenzy  is  mod  intem¬ 
perate,  and  its  effects  mod  dreadful  and  aefolating, 
where  it  has  mod  frequently  kindled,  though  it  has  ne¬ 
ver  done  good,  or  meliorated  the  date  of  fociety,  a  man 
intoxicated  with  drink,  is  nowhere  to  be  found ;  for 
there  wine  is  forbidden,  and  fpirituous  liquors  are 
fcarcely  known. 

When  I  return  to  this  ifland,  and  trace  its  hidory 
from  the  earlied  period,  here  likewife  the  fame  obfer- 
vation  will  be  confirmed.  In  Britain,  oft  the  rnifer- 
able  theatre  of  civil  difcord,  and  fcenes  defiled  with 
blood  ;  where  political  conted  has  been  the  bane  of 
national  profperity  ;  where  nobles  have  perifiied,  and 
kings  have  been  dain  ;  there  the  people  are  impatient 
and  irregular  ;  inquifitive,  yet  radi ;  ardent  for  liberty, 
and  jealous  of  their  rights,  yet  fubjedt  to  the  caprice 
of  the  moment ;  there  they  have  been  frequently  ac¬ 
tuated  by  fentiments  which  give  dignity  to  men,  and 
infpired  to  deeds  vrhich  only  could  be  compafied  by 
he  roes ;  and  at  other  times  pudied  on  by  blind  impetu- 
ofity,  have  fpread  fruitlefs  defolation  through  the  world, 
and  even  fometimes  torn  their  owm  inward  frame  with 
fierce  convulfions.  Here,  when  I  review  thefe  various 
and  awful  fcenes,  I  admire  that  afpiring  majedy  of 
public  virtue  which  animates  the  fouls  of  Britons  ;  at 
the  fame  time  that  I  tremble  to  contemplate  that 
rafhnefs  which  has  frequently  brought  this  country  to 
the  very  brink  of  ruin  ;  and  I  adore  the  Providence 
which  then  rode  in  the  whirlwind  and  ruled  the  dorm, 
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and  which  has  hitherto  made  every  event  conduce  to 
the  perfect  edablifhment  of  our  deared  liberties,  and 
promote  the  high  profperity  that  we  now  enjoy. 
Whild  my  mind  is  filled  with  thofe  great  proceedings, 

I  would  contaminate  the  page,  did  I  try  to  trace  them 
to  fo  mean  an  original  as  intoxication  or  intemperance  ; 
or,  were  I  to  give  fuch  importance  to  the  fons  of  mirth, 
as  to  fuppofe  them  even  remotely  conneded  with  thofe 
grand  events.  They  are  incapable  of  fuch  infpiration  ; 
are  unfit  for  fuch  achievements ;  their  glory  is  confin¬ 
ed  within  narrower  bounds,  to  maltreat  a  watchman, 
to  break  a  lamp,  to  difturb  the  tranquillity  of  their 
peaceable  drowfy  neighbours  with  their  Bacchanalian 
fongs  or  nodurnal  riots ;  to  afford  a  fpectacle  of  the 
degradation  of  human  nature,  and  make  themfelves 
the  fport  of  mere  children  in  the  flreets :  Thefe  are 
their  honours,  and  here  their  ambition  ends.  I  cannot 
poffibly  conceive  how  beings  addicted  to  intempe¬ 
rance,  fhould  have  gained  fuch  confequence  as  to  be 
thought  capable  of  difturbing  the  public  tranquillity, 
or  of  endangering  the  fafety  of  the  date.  It  never 
did,  it  never  could  happen.  How  then,  upon  the 
word  fuppodtion  that  can  be  formed  concerning  the 
didilleries,  fuppodng  they  were  the  fource  of  all  in¬ 
temperance  ;  how,  I  fay,  can  they  be  difhonoured  with 
fo  black  an  imputation  as  that  of  occadoning  political 
broils,  or  of  fapping  the  foundation  of  civil  govern¬ 
ment  ?  It  is  impodible. 

I  am  very  averfe  from  engaging  any  farther  the 
reader’s  attention  to  thofe  focieties,  or  affociations, 
who  fome  time  ago  made  fo  confpicuous  an  appear- 
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ance,  and  fo  much  divided  the  opinions  of  mankind : 
But  there  is  one  thing  which  muft  -be  mentioned, 
as  it  appertains  fo  direCtly  to  the  point  in  queftion. 
Though  I  never  was  prefent  at  any  of  their  meetings, 

I  am  authorifed  by  truth  pofitively  to  fay,  that  they 
were  not  collections  of  men,  either  noted  for  drink¬ 
ing,  or  intoxicated  with  liquor.  A  habitual  drunkard 
was  hardly,  if  ever,  to  be  found  included  in  their  lifts : 
They  were  attended  with  unufual  folemnity,  order,  and 
quietnefs ;  and  with  them  it  was  an  eftablilhed  regula¬ 
tion,  that,  during  their  affembly,  none  of  them  fhould 
either  eat  or  drink.  Their  enthufiafm  was  ftrong  and 
unenlightened  ;  but  it  was  not  the  enthufiafm  of  the 
drunkard,  nor  were  their  fpeeches  the  ebullitions  of 
mad  intemperance.  It  is,  therefore,  impoffible  not  to 
feel  fome  contempt  or  indignation  againft  thofe  weak 
or  defigning  men,  who  have  fo  far  done  outrage  to 
truth,  or  wifh  to  cover  their  nefarious  views,  as  to  lay 
the  blame  of  the  difcontents  and  feditions  which  have 
fpreadr  fo  widely,  to  the  caufe  of  intemperance,  and 
thereby  to  the  diftilleries.  They  themfelves  know  that 
thefe  objects  ever  were,  and  muft  for  ever  continue, 
difconneCted. 

With  men  of  very  different  defcriptions  did  thefe 
meetings  originate,  and  by  men  very  different  from 
thefe  have  their  principles  been  received,  and  their 
combinations  fupported.  Deep  thinking  men,  know¬ 
ing  in  the  characters  of  mankind,  dark  and  impene¬ 
trable  ;  thefe,  and  fuch  as  thefe  alone,  have  ever  been 
the  fubverters  of  public  peace,  and  the  tools  they 
work  with,  are  the  fixed  follies  and  inveterate  pafiions 
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of  their  fellow  men.  With  equal  addrefs  and  fuccefs 
can  they  make  ufe  of  the  high-fouled  enthufiaft,  or 
the  man  benighted  in  the  dark  gloom  of  fuperftition ; 
fledge  the  wings  of  daring  ambition,  or  engage  the 
heart  which  is  hardened  with  avarice,  mix  the  cup  of 
poifon  to  increafe  the  miferies  of  difcontent,  or  lure 
to  foul  deeds  of  prowefs  inconliderate  youth.  They 
can  combine  thefe  charaders  together,  and  make  their 
united  efforts  aflift  them  in  compofing  their  bafe  de- 
flgns ;  but  by  no  poflible  art  can  they  make  the  man 
addided  to  habitual  intemperance,  aflimilate  with  their 
difpofitions,  or  advance  their  views.  Never,  therefore, 
can  the  diflilleries  be  juftly  accufed  of  difturbing  the 
tranquillity  of  the  country. 

“  But  if  this  is  the  cafe,  fay  the  oppofers  of  the  di- 
flilleries,  how  has  it  happened,  that  thefe  affociations 
abounded,  and  difcord  prevailed,  whilft  the  diflilleries 
furnifhed  an  ample  fupply  to  the  intemperate ;  and 
the  moment  they  were  fufpended,  and  the  means  of 
intemperance  were  acquired  with  more  difficulty,  that 
immediately  thefe  meetings  were  diffolved,  and  tran¬ 
quillity  reflored  to  the  country?  Does  not  this  fad 
overturn  the  theories  of  fpeculation,  and  force  con- 
vidion,  even  in  oppofition  to  the  experience  of  every 
former  age,  and  alfo  in  defiance  of  the  evidence  arif- 
ing  from  the  charaders  and  condud  of  the  affociators 
themfelves?” 

The  man  who  can  propound  fuch  an  objedion,  is 
hardly  worthy  of  an  anfwer ;  but  I  will  indulge  his 
weaknefs,  and  remind  him,  that,  amongft  that  variety  of 
plans,  devifed  by  the  wifdom  of  the  Britifh  Parliament, 
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for  the  fecurity  of  his  Majefty’s  perfon  and  govern¬ 
ment,  the  hopping  of  the  diftilleries  was  never  thought 
of,  and  intelligent  obfervers  cannot  have  already  for¬ 
gotten  the  fufpenfion  of  the  habeas  corpus  ad,  nor  the 
palling  of  the  bills  which  rendered  thofe  afiociations 
treafonable,  nor  thofe  trials  for  treafon  and  fedition, 
in  which  our  fupreme  criminal  court,  condemning  the 
guilty,  gave  fuch  awful  warnings  to  the  deligning  or 
the  inconliderate.  In  thefe  meafures,  furely,  we  be¬ 
hold  a  power  fufficient  for  the  purpofe  ;  and  our  go¬ 
vernment  will  not  reft  their  praife  for  the  internal 
tranquillity  we  now  enjoy,  on  fo  trivial  a  circumftance 
as  the  fufpenfion  of  the  diftilleries  ;  and  I  am  per- 
fuaded  our  gentlemen  peace  officers,  who  were  at  that 
time  enrolled  in  fuch  numbers,  will  not  refign  the  ho¬ 
nour  they  have  fo  juftly  acquired  by  the  faithful  per¬ 
formance  of  their  duty,  in  preferring  the  public  peace, 
to  a  caufe  fo  flimfy  and  ridiculous.  Much  lefs  can  I 
believe,  that  the  numerous  corps  of  royal  volunteers, 
firm  in  their  loyalty,  exad  in  their  difcipline,  and 
formidable  for  their  intrepidity,  will  yield  their  meed, 
and  allow,  that  to  fufpend  the  diftilleries,  was  the  only 
meafure  requisite  to  reftore  and  enfure  the  public  quiet, 
and  which  Would  render  their  patriotic  inftitution  ufe- 
lefs.  With  fuch  tremenduous  laws  then,  with  fuch 
bands  of  conftables,  with  fo  many  bodies  of  fteady 
volunteers  in  every  quarter;  need  any  man  be  told 
what  it  is  which  gives  vigour  to  our  internal  police, 
and  preferves  the  tranquillity  of  the  ftate  ?  With 
thefe  fads  before  us,  it  furely  never  can  be  alleged, 
that  the  diftilleries  were  the  occ'afion  of  fedition,  or 
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that  the  fufpenfion  of  them  was  the  caufe  of  the  re- 
flotation  of  peace  and  good  order. 

It  muft  be  obferved,  that  hitherto,  though  the  whole 
of  this  part  of  my  argument,  I  have  proceeded  upon 
the  fuppolition,  that  a  general  relaxation  of  principle, 
and  general  intemperance  abounded  in  the  country, 
and  that  the  diftilleries  were  the  only  or  prime  fource 
of  that  abufe.  Yet,  after  all,  it  is  not  true,  that  a  ge¬ 
neral  intemperance  prevails,  or  that  the  diftilleries  are 
alone  the  caufe  of  thefe  irregularities  which  are  occa- 
fionally  difcovered ;  for  the  ftrong  ale  and  porter  of 
the  brewers,  are  not  ufed  by  the  community  limply  as 
cordials.  But  now  this  fuppolition  muft  be  rejeded  ; 
for  even  a  femblance  of  falfehood  muft  not  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  dired  my  pen.  And  here  I  think  myfelf 
well  authorifed  to  aver,  that  the  lower  dalles  of  the 
people  are  not  generally  depraved,  nor  generally  im» 
merfed  in  .habits  of  ftrunkennefs.  Diflipation  is  not 
a  ftriking  charaderiftic  of  the  under  ranks  in  fociety  ; 
and  even  where  that  bewitching  vice  and  confequent 
immoralities-  are  found,  they  are  fo  little  occafioned 
by  the  licenfed  diftilleries,  in  my  opinion,  that,  if  thefe 
be  fupprefled,  or  too  feverely  difcouraged,  the  meafure, 
however  plaulible  lome  may  think  it,  would  open  up¬ 
on  us  the  flood-gates  of  wickednefs,  and  introduce 
fuch  diforders  as  would  be  truly  alarming,  and  fatal 
to  the  deareft  moral  interefts  of  thefe  realms.  In  con¬ 
firmation  of  thefe  ideas,  I  am  now  led  to  take  a  view 
of  the  connedion  of  the  diftilleries,,  with  the  manners 
and  morals  of  the  country,  efpecially  with  thofe  of 
the  inferior  orders  of  men. 
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MORALS. 

When  I  begin  to  deliberate  concerning  the  moral 
ftate  of  any  country,  I  do  not  think  myfelf  autho- 
rifed  to  fit  down  in  retired  contemplation  with  the 
philofophic  moralift,  to  form  a  pi&ure  of  what  men 
may  have  been,  or  to  pronounce  upon  what  degree  of 
perfection  human  nature  might  attain,  if  led  by  the 
hand  of  pure  and  uncontaminated  reafon.  Neither 
am  I  to  take  the  chair  of  the  divine,  honefdy  to  hold 
forth  the  morals  vrhich  are  defined  by  law,  where  ob¬ 
ligation  is  enforced  by  the  perfuafion  of  a  world  to 
come  ;  for  law  gives  no  allowance  for  frailty,  nor  can 
it  admit  apology  for  vice.  I  mult  take  the  world  as 
I  find  it,  and  eftimate  circumftances  as  they  appear 
before  me ;  and,  as  I  formerly  remarked,  I  fhall  ever 
find,  taking  matters  in  this  point  of  view,  circum¬ 
ftances  affecting  events,  and  thefe  together  forming 
the  characters,  and  influencing  the  conduCt  of  the 
human  race.  I  am  not,  therefore,  at  all  aftonifhed  to 
find,  upon  one  part  of  the  globe,  men  fhuddering  with 
horror  at  the  thought  of  eating  the  flefh  of  any  ani¬ 
mal  whatever,  whilft,  in  another  place,  I  find  them  de¬ 
lighting  to  devour  them  even  whilft  they  are  alive.  I 
wonder  not  to  find  whole  countries  guarded  againft 
drinking  wine,  with  religious  deteftation  ;  whilft,  in 
others,  men  confider  a  cheering  glafs  amongft  the  firft 
comforts  of  life.  I  need  not  be  informed,  that  a 
people  bound  under  the  iron  hand  of  poverty,  are 
generally  parfimonious  and  temperate,  whilft  abound- 
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mg  wealth  relaxes  their  attention  to  Arid  economy, 
and  leads  them  more  readily  to  indulge  in  pleafure. 

In  fmall  focieties,  men,  in  general,  are  more  virtu- 
oufly  temperate,  than  in  large  communities;  and,  in 
every  inftance,  mankind  are  powerfully  influenced  by 
the  circumftances  in  which  they  are  placed.  Were 
it,  indeed,  in  my  power,  this  fhould  not  be  the  cafe. 
I  wrnuld  wifli  to  reform  the  follies  of  mankind,  and 
infpire  them  with  wifdom :  I  would  eradicate  their 
vices,  and  give  them  a  true  tafte  for  virtue :  I  wrnuld 
banifh  their  evil  habits,  and  train  them  in  the  ways  of 
truth.  No  circumftances,  no  time,  no  place,  fhould 
then  form  diftinctions  in  the  characters  of  human 
virtue;  for,  I  am  well  allured,  that  virtue  is  always 
one  and  unchangeable.  But,  to  effect  this  perfect 
reformation,  reafon  and  religion  have  been  employ¬ 
ed  in  vain :  and  I  am  afraid,  till  the  concluding 
fcene,  every  effort  to  attain  it  will  be  fruitlefs;  for 
man  is  imperfect,  and  fubject  to  continual  change. 
When  he  thinks  himfelf  wifeft,  he  is  the  fport  of  cir¬ 
cumftances  ;  and,  with  the  great  body  of  mankind,  fi- 
tuation  and  circumftances,  independent  of  themfelves, 
for  the  molt  part,  form  their  opinions,  their  habits, 
their  characters,  and  the  general  tenor  of  their  con¬ 
duct. 

Now,  in  Great  Britain,  men  are  far  advanced  in 
knowledge,  in  riches,  and  refinement ;  they  enjoy  all 
the  folid  advantages  of  cultivated  fociety,  of  fettled 
induftry,  and  extenfive  commerce.  I  find  them  at 
this  very  time  fignally  difplaying  the  virtues  which 
are  the  offspring  of  fuch  profperous  circumftances : 
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Their  fouls  are  infpired  with  a  generous  philanthropy; 
and  the  hand  of  benevolence  and  mercy  is  freely  and 
generoully  ftretched  out,  to  affift  the  needy  :  They 
are  ardent  in  the  purfuits  of  fame ;  and,  with  gene¬ 
rous  indignation,  they  fpurn  at  the  idea  of  dilhonour. 
Mankind  with  us,  though  but  lately,  are  emancipated 
from  the  trammels  of  fuperftition ;  and  have  efcaped 
from  the  pleafing,  though  deceitful  labyrinths  of  en- 
thufiafm.  Antiquity  now  does  not  (lamp  a  value  up¬ 
on  opinion  ;  and,  to  be  free  from  prejudice,  is  the 
boaft  of  every  even  half-taught  witling. 

When  fuch,  then,  are  the  acquirements  of  fociety 
amongft  us,  is  it  not  natural  for  us  to  expert  to  fee 
them  purfuing  thofe  enjoyments  wThich  are  now  put 
within  their  eafy  reach,  by  fuch  a  change  of  circum- 
ftances  ?  We  do  not,  therefore,  wonder  to  fee  them 
drefted  in  the  lilks  of  Perfia,  or  the  elegant  muflins  of 
India ;  we  even  exped  to  fee  the  diamonds  of  Gol- 
conda,  and  the  furs  from  the  forefts  of  America,  unit¬ 
ing,  to  difplay  our  attainments  in  elegance  and  tafte* 
Our  advancement  in  civilization  gives  fplendor  and 
elegance  to  our  buildings,  our  gardens,  and  our  tables. 
Amidft  all  this  virtuous  attainment  and  pleafurable 
acquirement,  is  there  any  man  will  fay  he  could  rea- 
fonably  expect  to  find  amongft  us  the  fimplicity  which 
attends  upon  ignorance,  the  parftmony  which  proceeds 
from  want,  the  patience  which  is  taught  by  neceffity, 
or  that  univerfal  regularity  of  condud  which  muft 
ever  accompany  limited  circumftances  and  circum- 
fcribed  defires?  Will  not  rather  experience  tell  us, 
that  the  God  of  Nature  balances  the  advantages  and 
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difadvantages  of  every  fituation  and  period  in  which 
humanity  has  been  placed ;  and,  therefore,  to  weigh 
again!!  our  fplendid  acquirements,  and  our  increafed 
opportunities  of  enjoyment,  our  fenfibilities  to  mifery, 
and  our  opportunities  and  pronenefs  to  peculiar  vices, 
have  been  enlarged  or  increafed?  Whoever  attends 
to  what  palTes  amongft  men,  mult  have  feen  that  va¬ 
riety  of  fentiments  which  diftinguifh  the  fuperior  from 
the  inferior  orders  of  mankind  ?  Who  has  not  noticed 
the  different  manner  in  which  objefts  affect  them  with 
pleafure  or  with  pain  ?  And  who  has  not  concluded, 
that  the  different  ranks  may  be  diftinguifhed  by  their 
different  virtues,  and  their  different  vices?  Though 
human  nature  is  the  fame  in  all,  and  the  great  traces 
of  the  family  character  is  preferved,  which  marks  them 
brothers ;  yet,  from  the  difference  in  their  circum- 
ftances,  we  expeft  to  find  their  vices  and  their  virtues 
precifely  diftinguifhed.  If,  then,  this  train  of  obferva- 
tion  be  true,  has  not  the  fagacious  reader  already  an¬ 
ticipated  the  inference  which  muft  neceffarily  follow. 
That,  whatever  diffipation  is  found  amongft  us,  it  is 
not  to  be  attributed  to  the  eftablifhment  of  the  diftil- 
leries ;  but  has  neceffarily  been  produced  by  a  long 
train  of  circumftances  and  events,  which  have  collect¬ 
ed  multitudes  of  men  together  in  fociety,  increafed 
their  defire  of  focial  intercourfe  and  enjoyment,  and 
adminiftered  opportunity  to  varied  indulgence?  So 
far,  therefore,  from  imputing  the  intemperance  found 
amongft  us  to  the  diftilleries,  may  we  not  rather  fay, 
that  the  train  of  circumftances  which  has  fuperinduced 
fo  total  a  change  upon  the  face  of  fociety, — which  has 
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led  men  to  indulge  their  appetites  fo  much  Without 
reftraint, — that  this  very  train  of  circumftances,  which 
prefents  to  our  view  fociety  in  its  prefent  ftate,  fo 
knowing,  fo  refined,  and  elegant,  is  the  very  thing 
which  has  given  being  to  the  diftilleries  themfelves ; 
for  they  commenced  with  the  dawnings  of  knowledge 
and  refinement,  have  increafed  with  their  progrefs, 
and  will  be  perfected  in  their  perfe&ion?  But,  though 
I  had  the  beft  reafon  to  fay,  that  we  might  expedt,  in 
the  progrefs  of  fociety,  and  in  thefe  pleafures  and  dif- 
pofitions  which  attend  upon  that  progrefs,  that  the 
defire  of  cordial  exhilarating  liquors  might  find  too 
great  a  place  in  the  focial  circles ;  yet,  even  in  that 
indulgence,  the  vice  is  lefs  intolerable, — the  prefent  re¬ 
finement  of  manner's  will  mix  with  inebriety  itfelf, — 
and  men,  deprived  of  their  reafonable  powers,  will  re¬ 
tain  fo  much  of  the  general  impreffion  of  focial  obli¬ 
gation,  as  to  prevent  the  rough  unmannerly  expref- 
fions  of  their  folly,  and  more  efpecially  preferve  them 
from,  thofe  atrocious  crimes  to  which,  by  intemperate 
rudenefs,  they  might  be  impelled.  1  am  fure  there  is 
not  an  old  man  who  has  obferved  accurately  former 
times,  but  mud  give  his  teftimony  to  this  obfervation, 
which  fo  diftindly  characterizes  the  manners  of  the 
age.  He  finds  but  little  of  that  coarfe  difgufting  lan¬ 
guage  which  was  then  the  boaft  of  the  intemperate ; 
ftill  lefs  of  that  boifterous  and  ferocious  indulgence  of 
paffion  which  formerly  made  the  focial  hour  an  hour 
of  danger ;  which  brought  on  unextinguifhaDle  feuds, 
and  ended  often  in  bloodfhed  and  death.  Such  hor¬ 
rors  feldom  now  mark  the  riots  of  the  moil  diforderlv  ; 
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and  whether  it  be,  becaufe  of  this  dillindion,  or  be- 
caufe  it  is  really  in  itfelf  true,  I  am  led  to  believe, 
that  the  vice  of  drunkennefs  is  lefs  frequent,  and, 
when  it  does  occur,  lefs  vicious,  than  it  was  in  former 
times.  How,  then,  can  the  ditlilleries  Hand  charged 
with  corrupting  the  morals,  and  increafing  the  vices, 
of  fociety?  But  I  mult  be  allowed  to  go  farther;  and 
accufe  thofe  men  of  peevilhnefs  of  temper,  who  fo 
freely  condemn  the  prefent  age  for  the  vice  of  intem¬ 
perance,  and  efpecially  attach  the  accufation  to  the 
lower  claffes  of  mankind.  I  will  neither  make  compa- 
rifons  with  former  times,  nor  need  I  make  compari- 
fons  with  other  countries.  Scotland  is  the  place  point¬ 
ed  at,  as  moll  addided  to  this :  The  lower  dalles 
amonglt  us  are  fuppofed  to  be  moll  intemperate ;  and 
dillilled  fpirits  are  conlidered  as  the  temptation  which 
betrays  them  into  the  commiffion  of  it. 

This  is,  upon  the  whole,  a  perfed  mifreprefentation. 
Let  it  be  conlidered,  that  drunkennefs  is  an  open,  noi- 
fy,  and  obtrulive  vice,  which  is  neither  capable  of  con¬ 
cealment,  nor  difpofes  a  man  to  conceal  his  folly  :  Let 
it  be  remembered,  that  the  appearance  of  one,  two, 
or  three  perfons,  intoxicated,  and  reeling  through  the 
different  llreets  of  our  wide  metropolis,  that  thefe 
poor  wretches  attrad  the  general  attention,  are  quick¬ 
ly  followed  by  multitudes,  who  expofe  their  folly 
more  obvioully  to  view,  and  occalion  their  becom¬ 
ing  the  objeds  of  common  obloquy.  But,  after  all, 
what  are  the  inconliderable  few  who  thus  are  guilty, 
compared  with  the  innumerable  multitudes  who  are 
untainted  with  this  folly,  and  are  far  removed  from 
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habitual  intemperance?  or,  why  fhould  the  vices  of 
the  few  attach  and  ftain  the  general  character  of  the 
moft  numerous  clafs  of  our  fellow- fubjeCts  ?  I  am 
proud  to  fay  it,  and  it  is  without  a  poffibility  of  being 
contradicted,  that  ninety-nine  parts  of  the  lower  or¬ 
ders  of  the  community  are  untainted  with  this  vice ; 
and  there  is  not  a  peafantry  in  Europe  more  fober, 
and,  upon  the  whole,  more  virtuous,  than  the  peafant¬ 
ry  of  Scotland.  The  manufacturers  and  the  mecha¬ 
nics  are  alike  entitled  to  this  praife:  The  middling 
ranks  of  life  are  not  lefs  diftinguifhed  for  fobriety  and 
induftry.  I  allow,  it  is  true,  that  there  are  many  dif- 
folute,  profligate,  abandoned  wretches,  feen  daily  in 
our  ftreets,  infefting  every  corner ;  and  I  allow,  that 
among!!  them  are  found  manufacturers  and  mecha¬ 
nics  of  every  branch  of  bufinefs,  who  are  idle  and  dif- 
lipated ;  who  often  fill  up  the  time  not  employed  in 
the  commiflion  of  more  flagrant  crimes,  in  drunken- 
nefs  and  riot.  But  thefe  are  not  fufficient  to  mark  the 
character  of  the  plebeian  ranks;  who,  upon  the  whole, 
are  fober,  orderly,  and  induftrious.  To  this,  indeed, 
they  are  impelled  by  neceflity ;  but  neceffity  lias 
formed  their  habits,  and  thefe  have  fixed  their  cha¬ 
racters. 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  that  in  great  cities  ma¬ 
ny  perfons  are  to  be  found  profligate  and  debauched  ; 
for  thither  every  one  flies,  who  is,  as  it  were,  driven  by 
his  vices  from  the  pure  fociety  of  country  refidence ; 
who,  by  his  imprudence,  has  wafted  hisfubftance;  of 
whom  his  friends  and  country  are  afliamed :  Thefe  fly 
to  the  great  cities,  to  hide  themfelves  from  obfervation, 
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in  the  midft  of  multitudes  of  men ;  thefe  fly  to  live  up¬ 
on  the  innumerable  follies  which  are  there  committed; 
there  they  go,  to  find  flielter  to  their  crimes,  which 
could  not  be  concealed  in  lefs  numerous  focieties ; 
there  they  find  employment  without  a  character,  and 
almoft  certain  bread,  without  a  mailer  to  controul  their 
appetite  for  diffipation. 

Is  it  pollible  that  any  candid  man  can  lay  this  con- 
courfe  of  corruption  to  the  charge  of  the  diftilleries  ? 
Will  any  honeft  man  fay  the  diftilleries  trained  thefe 
men  in  the  road  to  deftru&ion?  It  is  true,  in  intoxicat¬ 
ing  liquors  they  found  an  indulgence  of  their  propen- 
fities;  fo  does  every  thing  become  more  corrupt  in  the 
hands  of  the  corrupted;  but  the  diftilleries  are  innocent 
of  their  ruin.  I  am  told,  that,  fince  the  diftilleries  have 
been  fufpended,  fince  fpirits  have  become  dearer,  and 
more  difficult  to  be  obtained,  that  there  are  fewer 
men  amongft  us  addicted  to  intemperance,  fewer  atro¬ 
cious  crimes  are  now  committed,  and  fewer  mechanics 
or  manufacturers  are  found  idling  away  their  time,  de¬ 
ferring  their  work,  and  leaving  their  families  diftrefied 
in  want  of  neceflary  fubfiftence.  All  this,  I  confels,  is 
true  ;  but  I  will  not  allow  that  it  is  the  fufpenfion  of 
the  diftilleries  which  has  occafioned  this  happy  pro- 
fpedt  of  reform ;  nor  do  I  believe  the  continuance  of 
this  fufpenfion  would  either  promote  or  fecure  this 
defirable  object.  We  all  well  know,  that  thefe  king¬ 
doms  have,  for  fome  time  paft,  been  engaged  in  a  very 
extenfive  war ;  and  there  are  none  of  us  who  have 
need  to  be  informed,  that  immenfe  numbers  of  our 
men  have  been  called  forth  to  fight  the  battles  of  their 
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country.  We  all  know  that  the  levies  tor  the  army 
are  moft  readily  fupplied  from  am;  n0it  the  idle,  the 
difiblute,  and  immoral.  Immorality,  indeed,  is  far  from 
being  requifite  in  the  character  of  a  foldier ;  but  it  is 
certain,  that  from  that  defcription  of  men  the  ranks 
are  moft  eafily  filled  up.  Thefe  idle  and  diflipated 
perfons  being  thus  removed,  we  afiuredly  find  our 
ftreets  more  regular  and  iafe,  riots  lets  frequently  hap¬ 
pen,  and  crimes  are  lefs  frequently  committed  ;  but 
will  any  man  of  common  fenfe  fay  that  this  is  a  con- 
fequence  of  the  fufpenfion  of  the  diftilleries  ?  I  might 
as  well  be  told  that  the  diftilleries  were  the  occafion 
of  the  war.  Farther,  The  ftagnation  of  credit,  which 
happened  fome  time  ago,  occafioned  a  great  ftagna¬ 
tion  in  our  manufactures,  and  multitudes  of  our  weav¬ 
ers  and  mechanics  were  neceflarily  difmified  from  their 
employments,  who  moftly  inlifted  in  our  fleets  and  ar¬ 
mies  ;  but  the  fober,  the  induftrious,  and  active,  were 
kept  ftill  in  employment  by  their  attentive  matters. 
If,  in  confequence  of  this,  thefe  gentlemen  now  find 
the  average  work  performed  by  their  workmen  is,  in 
proportion  to  their  numbers  and  the  time  employed, 
greater  than  before  the  idle  and  worthlefs  were  dif- 
mifled,  is  this  to  be  attributed  to  the  fufpenfion  of  the 
diftilleries  ?  The  idea  is  ridiculous. 

But  let  it  farther  be  confidered,  that  the  common 
people  are  generally  thoughtlefs  and  improvident :  If, 
then,  fuch  people,  with  nothing  in  ftore,  find  the  price 
of  the  neceflaries  of  life  nearly  doubled,  and  a  general 
fcarcity  prevail  through  the  country,  and  that  it  re¬ 
quires  from  them  a  double  exertion  of  their  induftry 
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io  fupply  their  families  with  bread ;  if  we  fee  them,  in 
confequence,  more  fober,  and  more  attentive  to  their 
daily  wTork,  will  this  kind  of  reformation  be  alfo  attri¬ 
buted  to  the  fufpenlion  of  the  diftilleries  ?  Any  man 
would  be  afhamed  to  hold  fuch  abfurd  pofitions.  It 
was  not,  furely,  to  that  fufpenlion,  and  the  dearnefs  of 
fpirits  confequent  upon  it,  but  to  the  war,  and  the 
fcarcity  of  bread,  that  we  mull  attribute  the  apparent 
reformation  which  took  place  ;  a  reformation  which, 
unlefs  famine  and  war  ihould  continue  to  defolate  the 
country,  will  prove  but  delulive,  though  the  diftilleries 
were  abolilhed  for  ever. 

But  I  proceed  to  demonftrate  a  ftill  bolder  propofi- 
tion  upon  this  head  ;  a  propofition  in  which  every  man 
of  good  principles  and  humanity  muft  feel  warmly  in- 
terefted  ;  and  it  is  this  :  That  if  the  diftilleries  are  ei¬ 
ther  much  difcouraged  or  fupprefted,  this  meafure  will 
occafion  ftill  more  numerous  and  greater  immoralities 
than  what  are  now  lamented  ;  immoralities  bearing  the 
darkeft  complexion  of  guilt,  dreadful  in  their  nature 
and  extent,  and  almoft  irremediable  in  their  conclu- 
fion. 

A  wife  man,  when  he  has  a  choice  of  good  before 
him,  choofes  the  belt ;  and,  when  he  is  threatened  with 
two  evils,  one  of  which  he  cannot  poffibly  avoid,  he 
cheerfully  will  fubmit  himfelf  to  the  leaft,  in  order  to 
avoid  the  greateft.  Upon  this  principle,  though  I  were 
to  allow,  on  the  one  hand,  that  the  diftillers  could  not 
carry  on  their  buftnefs  without,  in  fome  meafure,  in- 
feding  a  certain  proportion  of  mankind  with  difiipat- 
ed  and  immoral  propenfities,  and  vidims  were  daily 
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feen  falling  under  their  pernicious  influence,  yet,  if 
on  the  other  hand,  we  were  allured  that  the  fuppref- 
fion  of  them  would  occafion  a  more  grofs  depravity  of 
manners,  would  fpread  wider  the  immoral  influence, 
and  bring  to  deftru&ion  greater  numbers  of  the  hu¬ 
man  race,  what  man  of  humanity  or  virtue  could  hefi- 
tate  a  moment  which  of  the  two  arrangements  to  efta- 
blilh.  It  is  my  intention  to  fnow  the  truth  of  the  laffc 
hypothefis. 

I  hope  the  attentive  reader  Hill  recollects,  that,  when 
I  mentioned  the  connection  of  the  diftilleries  with  the 
revenue  of  the  crown,  I  took  notice  of  the  inevitable 
increafe  of  fmuggling  which  would  afluredly  take 
place,  if  the  diftilleries  Ihould  ever  be  feverely  difcoun- 
tenanced.  I  then  beheld  the  object  in  its  important  ef¬ 
fects  upon  the  revenue,  and  I  felt  much  concerned  in 
the  injury  which  might  thus  befal  the  public  ;  but, 
when  I  contemplate  it  in  its  moral  influence,  lefier 
impreffions  in  fome  meafure  vanilh,  and  the  mind  is 
filled  with  the  more  affefting  alarm.  Let  me  now, 
then,  fuppofe  that  the  fmuggling  trade  was  fet  tho¬ 
roughly  afloat ;  that  the  fmugglers  covered  our  feas 
with  their  Ihips,  and  filled  our  coafts  with  their  fpirits, 
— furely,  upon  this  fuppofition,  the  country  would  be 
in  no  better  fituation  than  if  they  were  fupplied  by  the 
diftilleries ;  for  the  fpirits  would  be  equally  plentiful 
and  cheap,  which  would  equally  affect  the  morals  of  the 
inhabitants.  But  I  attend  more  efpecially  to  the  vaft 
numbers  of  men  engaged  in  this  illicit  traffic  ;  and  I 
feel  a  degree  of  fickening  horror,  when  I  refleCt  but  a 
moment  upon  what  fort  of  men  thefe  muft  be,  and 
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what  are  the  difpofitions  and  actions  to  which  they 
will  be  naturally  led,  in  the  neceflary  courfe  of  their 
unhappy  engagements. 

The  traffic  of  the  fmuggler  is  illicit,  hazardous,  and 
daring  :  the  bold  and  daring  only  will  undertake  it. 
It  puts  them  ftraightway  out  of  the  peace  and  protec¬ 
tion  of  their  country  :  the  lawlefs,  therefore,  and  the 
defperate,  wall  quickly  unite  themfelves  to  thefe  law¬ 
lefs  focieties :  among  them,  perfons  guilty  of  the  moffi 
enormous  crimes,  will  expect  to  find  a  fafe  afylum. 
Their  bufinefs  is  a  warfare  againft  regulated  fociety  : 
they  are,  therefore,  enemies  to  their  country  ;  and,  in 
the  profecution  of  their  bold,  their  lawlefs  enterprifes, 
they  will  regard  every  one  w7ho  fhall  oppofe  them  as 
an  enemy ;  and  thus  fhall  they  foon  become  accuf- 
tomed  to  blood  and  murder.  The  perpetual  hazard 
of  the  boifierous  feas,  the  hazard  of  ruin,  captivity, 
and  death,  to  all  which  they  are  expofed,  will  keep 
their  minds  perpetually  up  to  the  high  tone  of  defpe- 
ration,  and  will  create  a  character  fuch  as  is  fitted  to 
fill  the  mind  with  horror,  where  every  virtuous  fenti- 
ment  is  loft  in  the  whirlwind,  and  every  vicious  ten¬ 
dency  is  inflamed  to  madnefs.  Think  now,  I  am  not 
here  fpeaking  of  one  only,  or  a  few  wretches  devoted 
to  deftrucftion  ;  I  fpeak  of  thoufands,  of  many  thou- 
fands,  of  the  human  race,  of  our  countrymen,  w'ho 
would  thus  be  loft  to  fociety,  loft  to  themfelves,  and 
loft  for  ever.  How  would  the  man  of  virtue,  the 
man  of  humanity,  lament  the  ruin,  and  lament  the 
narrow  policy,  the  blind  prejudices,  by  which  it 
would  be  produced !  Bat  thofe  who  oppofe  them- 
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felves  to  our  conclufion  come  forward  here,  and  tell 
us,  that  we  have  amufed  or  terrified  ourfeives  with 
a  phantom,  and  talked  of  events  which  cannot  take 
place ;  for  fuch,  fay  they,  will  be  the  power  of 
our  well  regulated  policy,  and  fo  carefully  will 
the  feas  be  guarded,  that  the  fmuggler  will  find 
difcouragement  to  his  enterprife  in  every  quarter, 
and  every  attempt  to  fmuggling  will  be  foon  relin- 
quilhed  :  But  this  is  idle  boafting  :  the  expectation 
would  be  fallacious ;  for  no  interpofition  would  pre¬ 
vent  the  attempt,  no  power  prevent  its  partial  fuccefs : 
All  the  efforts  of  government  has  never  yet  been  able, 
and  they  never  will  be  able,  to  accomplifh  it.  Even 
now,  when  the  ports  of  Holland  are  fhut  againft  us, 
and,  in  confequence  of  the  war,  the  feas  are  cover¬ 
ed  with  our  well-appointed  and  vigilant  cruifers,  the 
fmugglers  are  not  deterred  from  our  coafts :  What 
then  mud  be  the  cafe  when  the  Butch  and  French 
coafts  fhall  be  laid  open  by  a  general  peace,  and  the 
number  and  vigilance  of  our  cruifers  fhall  be  dimi- 
nifhed  ?  I  am  certain  the  fmuggler  never  will  be  de¬ 
terred  ;  and  the  utmoft  vigilance  will  have  no  other 
effeCl  than  to  make  him  more  adlive  to  prevent  difco- 
very,  or  more  daring  in  his  defence,  if  he  is  difcover- 
ed.  The  market,  at  any  rate,  will  be  ftill  fupplied  ;  the 
vices  amongft  the  people,  fuppofed  to  be  occafioned 
by  fpirits  found  in  plenty  in  every  corner,  and  at  a 
moderate  price,  muft  ftill  prevail,  with  this  fad,  this 
dreadful  addition,  that  the  vaft  multitudes  of  people, 
engaged  in  the  fmuggling  trade,  whofe  very  occupa¬ 
tions  lead  them  to  every  vicious  excefs,  and  to  the 
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commiffion  of  crimes  ftained  with  the  deepeft  enor¬ 
mity  ;  thefe  multitudes,  thefe  unhappy  men,  mull  end 
in  ruin.  But  though,  for  the  fake  of  argument,  I  were 
now  to  fuppofe  that  it  were  poffible  to  guard  the  feas, 
and  to  prevent  any  fmuggler  from  approaching  our 
coafts,  can  any  man,  who  is  acquainted  with  human 
nature,  fay,  that  the  people,  for  that  reafon,  would  re¬ 
nounce  the  ufe  of  fpirits  ?  In  this  northern  climate 
will  they  fubmit  to  this  ?  Will  they  relinquifh  their 
habits,  confirmed  for  ages  ?  1  am  thoroughly  convin¬ 
ced  no  power,  no  poffible  exertion,  can  form  or  com¬ 
plete  an  arrangement  to  effect  this  purpofe. 

The  Emperor  of  Ruffia,  poffeffed  of  defpotic  power, 
and  at  that  very  time  in  all  things  elfe  molt  willingly 
obeyed  throughout  his  vafl:  dominions,  was  nearly 
lhaken  from  his  throne,  in  confequence  of  his  iffuing 
a  capricious  command,  ordering  his  fubjeds  to  cut  off 
their  beards ;  and  to  this  day  this  edid  is  hardly 
thought  of  in  the  Ruffian  dominions.  The  political 
Queen  Elizabeth,  who  was  little  lefs  arbitrary  than 
political,  enjoined  her  fubjeds  not  to  eat  butcher  meat 
for  two  days  every  week,  confining  them  upon  thefe 
to  fiffi  and  vegetables ;  but,  though  ffie  gave  a  rea¬ 
fon  for  her  command,  and  told  them  this  was  good 
for  their  health  and  morals,  and  was  neceffary  for  the 
more  eafy  victualling  her  fleets,  yet  neither  fupreme 
authority,  nor  the  reafons  offered,  could  obtain  fub- 
miffion  to  this  arbitrary  princefs.  The  Romans  in 
their  glory,  and  the  emperors  of  Rome  in  their  de¬ 
cline,  and  the  kings  of  France  at  various  times,  created 
confufion  in  the  traffic  of  their  feveral  countries,  and 
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much  difcontent  amongft  the  people,  by  endeavour¬ 
ing  to  eftablifh  fumptuary  laws ;  but  never  for  any 
length  of  time  were  thefe  laws  obeyed.  Men  may  be 
enticed  from  their  habits,  but  they  will  not  be  com¬ 
pelled.  Even  fo  it  will  be  found  with  us.  Let  the 
licenfed  diftilleries  be  fuppreffed;  let  the  fmuggling 
of  foreign  fpirits  be  completely  prevented ;  yet  will 
the  full  demand  of  the  country  be  fupplied  by  the 
unremitting  efforts  of  domeftic  illicit  diftillers ;  and 
thefe,  paying  no  duty  either  for  fpirits  made  from 
malt  or  molaffes  *,  will  ferve  the  country  at  a  price 
greatly  inferior  to  what  could  be  done  by  the  licenfed 
difliller.  Upon  this  plan,  then,  will  the  morals  of  the 
people  be  improved  ?  Will  this  tend  to  fecure  the  fo- 
briety  and  temperance  of  the  lower  orders  in  the  com¬ 
munity  ?  It  is  impoffible. 

I  already  noticed  the  infinite  prejudice  which  might 
be  done  to  the  interefis  of  virtue,  by  the  fmuggling  of 
foreign  fpirits  into  the  country  ;  but,  believe  me,  the 
unlicenfed  diftilleries,  wrere  they  prevailing  here,  would 
alfo  be  woefully  produdlive  of  immoral  influence.  Tru¬ 
ly  there  are  other  immoralities  amongft  men  befides 
drunken nefs.  Without  that,  deeply  may  the  human 
mind  be  corrupted,  and  the  conduit  ftained.  The 
whole  illicit  traffic  of  diftillation  is  a  traffic  of  pilfering 
and  fecrecy.  Confidence  is  acquired  by  bribery ;  and 
by  this  men  are  engaged  to  lie,  to  deceive,  to  perjure 
themfelves ;  and  every  thing  is  outraged  which  is  va¬ 
luable,  and  gives  confidence  to  man  with  man.  When 

*  Molaffes  are  generally  ufed  in  towns  by  thole  illicit  diftillers,  becaufe  they 
are  not  fo  liable  to  detection  in  the  manufafture. 
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the  mind  is  thus  far  corrupted,  it  is  of  little  confe¬ 
quence  what  principles  he  pretends  to  retain,  and  there 
is  fcarce  a  probability  that  he  will  retain  any  that  are 
valuable ;  and  if  he  is  a  fober  man,  he  will  only  be  the 
more  completely  a  villain.  Now,  the  depravity  here 
mentioned  is  of  a  dangerous  and  extenlive  fpread ; 
thoufands  may  be  involved  in  it :  It  goes  deep  into 
fociety,  and  tends  to  a  general  corruption.  Conlider 
the  continual  exhibition  occafioned  by  this  trade  of 
cunning  rewarded,  of  lies  applauded,  of  perjuries  for¬ 
given  ;  how  fatally,  by  fuch  examples*  would  the  na¬ 
tural  horror,  the  juft  deteftation  of  fuch  crimes,  be  di- 
minifhed  amongft  men,  till  their  enormity  would  be 
forgotten,  and  every  virtuous  impreffion  be  defaced. 
As  to  the  fmugglers  themfelves,  few  of  them  would 
be  profited,  moft  of  them  would  be  ruined,  and  call 
debafed  upon  fociety,  without  principle,  without  ha¬ 
bits  of  induftry,  unhappy  in  themfelves,  and  incapable 
of  being  ufeful  to  others.  Such  are  the  morals,  which, 
amongft  the  common  people,  would  certainly  be  found 
the  confequence  of  the  fuppreffion,  or  even  the  difcou- 
ragement  of  the  diftilleries ;  immoralities  atrocious  in¬ 
deed,  which,  defcending  from  that  unhappy  meafure, 
would,  without  the  pofiibility  of  prevention,  deluge 
the  people. 

Thus  have  I  done  more  than  Ihow  the  diftilleries 
innocent  of  being  the  occafion  of  what  diffipation 
prevails  amongft  us  :  I  have  demonftrated  that  ten¬ 
fold  deeper  depravity  and  blacker  crimes  would  be 
the  fatal  confequence  of  their. fuppreffioft. 
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CONCLUSION. 

The  objections  againft  the  diftilleries,  which  I  have 
now  confidered,  when  they  firft  engaged  my  atten¬ 
tion,  made  a  deep  impreffion  upon  my  mind ;  and  I 
was  rather  difpofed  to  think,  that  no  public  advan¬ 
tages  which  could  be  derived  from  that  manufacture, 
ought  to  preponderate  againft  evils  fo  momentuous ; 
and  that,  at  every  hazard,  the  health,  tranquillity, 
and  morals  of  the  people  ought  to  be  preferved. 
Thefe  impreffions  were  no  ways  leflened,  when,  in 
various  companies,  I  had  occalion,  on  account  of  one 
or  other  of  thefe  objections,  to  hear  the  diftilleries 
treated  with  much  afperity.  But,  as  I  never  willing¬ 
ly  take  up  my  opinions  ralhly,  far  lefs  allow  them  to 
be  influenced  by  popular  declamation,  I  made  thefe 
matters  the  fubjeCt  of  my  ferious  inveftigation  *  and 
the  concluflons  I  have  dated  are  the  refult  of  full 
conviction.  This  being  the  cafe,  I  will  not  furely 
be  thought  prefumptuous,  though  I  entertain  the 
hope,  that  others  will  be  convinced,  and  my  con- 
clufions  be  iupported  by  the  general  opinion.  May 
I  not  alfo  hope,  that  thinking  men,  having  feen  the 
importance  of  the  diftilleries  to  the  agriculture,  com¬ 
merce,  and  revenue  of  the  kingdom,  will  be  particu¬ 
larly  pleafed  to  obferve,  that  thefe  great  advantages, 
offered  by  this  manufacture,  may  be  attained  with 
perfeCt  fafety  to  the  heft  interefts  of  fociety  ? 

Having  thus  accompliflied  the  objeCt  I  had  in 
view,  I  intended,  without  adding  any  thing  farther, 
to  have  left  the  reader  to  the  impreffions  made  upon 
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his  mind :  but,  fince  what  I  formerly  hated  has  gone 
to  the  prefs,  I  feel  myfelf  called  upon,  by  circum- 
ftances  which  have  occurred,  to  addrefs  myfelf  to 
thofe  perfons  whom  I  conftder  molt  interefted  in  the 
fubject  under  difcufhon. 

Being  fully  informed  refpecling  the  fubftance  of 
the  fpeech  of  the  Right  Honourable  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  when,  in  opening  up  the  budget, 
he  took  particular  notice  of  the  Scotch  diftilleries,  I 
there  difcovered  two  particulars,  which  I  had  occa- 
fion  to  remark  with  much  concern :  The  firft  was  his 
public  declaration,  that,  from  numerous  and  moil  re- 
fpedlable  authorities,  he  had  received  fuch  informa¬ 
tion  concerning  the  bad  e Seels  which  the  diftilleries 
have  had  upon  the  morals  of  the  lower  claftes  of  the 
people  in  Scotland,  that,  were  it  not  for  their  im¬ 
portance  to  the  revenue,  he  was  difpofed  to  impofe 
fuch  a  tax  upon  the  trade,  as  might  prove  nearly  it? 
extinction :  and  the  fecond  was,  that  he  had,  in  fact, 
under  the  influence  of  thefe  informations,  refolved  to 
lay  fifty-four  pounds  upon  the  gallon  of  the  contents 
of  the  Sills,  which  may  probably  operate  to  that  ve¬ 
ry  end. 

Notwithftanding  what  I  faid  formerly  to  that 
point,  I  feel  myfelf  impelled  to  do  juftice  to  the 
common  people  of  Scotland.  The  Right  Honour¬ 
able  Chancellor  may  reft  allured,  that  the  com¬ 
monalty  of  Scotland  are  not  a  diflipated  and  im¬ 
moral  people  :  There  is  not  a  peafantry  in  Eu¬ 
rope  fo  well  informed,  fo  attached  to  religion,  fo 
attentive  to  the  duties  of  it,  or,  in  general,  fo  free 
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from  imijj^ral  propenfities.  Our  manufacturers  are 
expofed  to  greater  temptations,  being  collected  to¬ 
gether  in  great  towns,  and  in  greater  bodies,  yet 
are  they  far  more  regular  than  any  other  fet  of 
men,  in  any  country,  in  iimilar  circumftances.  I 
appeal  to  the  clergy,  who  know  the  people  of  the 
country  well :  I  appeal  to  the  farmers,  who  are  well 
acquainted  with  the  condud  of  their  fervants  :  I  ap¬ 
peal  even  to  the  officers  of  the  army,  if  the  regiments 
raifed  in  Scotland,  though  furely  not  collected  from 
the  molt  virtuous  of  the  people,  have  not  univerfally 
behaved  themfelves  with  equal,  if  not  with  greater 
fobriety  than  any  body  of  men  in  the  Britiffi  fervice : 
I  appeal  to  that  profperity  which,  for  years  paft,  has 
attended  our  agriculture  and  our  manufactures, — 
which  has  been  beyond  our  hopes,  and  even  beyond 
calculation; — and  no  man  can  be  perfuaded,  that  this 
profperity  has  been  owing  to  a  diflipated  people ;  for 
profperity  and  intemperance  were  never  feen  con¬ 
joined  ; — and  no  information  fhould  perluade,  that 
the  Scotch,  who  have  long  approved  themfelves  to 
be  an  intelligent,  laborious,  perfevering,  and  induf- 
trious  people,  can  at  the  fame  time  be  a  diffipated 
and  immoral  race,  or  that  they  are  fo  entirely  cor¬ 
rupted  by  the  diftilleries. 

However,  as  the  matter  now  hands  before  me,  un¬ 
der  the  impreffion  of  thofe  fentiments  which  have 
been  expreffed  by  the  Right  Honourable  Minifter, 
and  alarmed,  as  I  am,  at  the  danger  which  impends 
over  the  interefts  of  the  country,  I  think  it  right, 
that  thofe  who  are  moll  direcdly  concerned  in  the 
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fubjedt,  fhould  take  into  their  imrnediat^confidera- 
tion  the  meafures  now  propofed.  I  am  fure  our  ho¬ 
ned  farmers  will  not  be  indifferent  to  fuch  an  im- 
.  portant  concern.  Tell  me  then,  freely,  with  that 
plainnefs  and  integrity  which  ever  ought  to  charac¬ 
terize  your  ftation,  what  imprefiion  it  would  make 
upon  your  minds,  did  you  hear,  that,  by  the  irrefifti- 
ble  authority  of  Parliament,  the  Scotch  dijlilleries  were 
to  he  fupprejfed?  Would  you  not  think  the  denun¬ 
ciation  fatal  to  your  profperity  ?  Tell  me,  had  you 
forefeen  fuch  an  event,  would  you  have  covenanted 
for  the  rents  you  prefently  pay  for  your  farms  ?  Did 
fuch  a  meafure  actually  take  effect,  do  you  think 
you  would  be  able  to  pay  the  rents  to  which  you  are 
now  bound  P  would  you  be  able  to  improve  your 
farms,  to  carry  on  a  fpirited  and  profitable  hufband- 
ry?  Is  it  not  a  certain  market,  and  an  equal  price, 
which  makes  your  induftry  repay  you?  I  firmly 
hope  you  will  not  now  fuffer  the  complaints  of  any 
fet  of  men,  how'ever  well  intentioned,  to  deprive  you 
of  the  benefit  of  a  manufacture  fo  intimately  con¬ 
nected  with  your  own  profperity,  and  that  of  the 
country  at  large. 

Molt  refpedifully  aifo  would  I  beg  leave  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  landholders,  efpeciallv  of  Scotr 
land,'  to  this  important  fubject.  And  whether  ye 
feel  your  minds  actuated  by  patriotifin,  or  a  regard 
to  your  perfonal  concerns,  to  you  it  is  a  fubject  Gf 
the  greateft  moment.  Your  minds  are  formed  by  a 
liberal  education  ;  you  are  animated  by  the  fplendid 
rank  you  hold  in  fociety  ;  ye  have  abilities  and  time 
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for  inveftigation  and  refearch ;  ye  have  much  to  lofe, 
and  much  to  gain  ;  the  profperity  of  your  country, 
therefore,  muft  affect  you  deeply.  Now,  the  more 
attentively  you  deliberate,  the  more  clear  and  juft 
the  ideas  are  which  you  conceive,  the  more  warmly 
ye  feel  yourfelves  interefted  in  the  public  profperity, 
fo  earneftly  will  you  feel  yourfelves  difpofed  to  fup- 
port  the  interefts  of  the  diftilleries.  A  flourifhing 
agriculture,  an  extenlive  commerce,  a  large  produc¬ 
tive  revenue,  thefe  would  ever  accompany  a  profper- 
ous  diftillery ;  and  thefe  can  never  fail  to  engage  the 
attention  of  the  thinking,  the  judicious  landholder. 
But,  after  you  have  given  thefe  ideas  their  full 
weight,  think  but  a  moment  how  deeply  your  per- 
fonal  interefts  are  concerned  in  the  fubject,  and  this 
will  be  deciftve  of  your  conduct.  A  flourifhing  te¬ 
nantry,  an  improved  eftate,  an  increafed  rental,  and 
regular  payments,  thefe  are  the  effects  of  a  profper- 
ous  diftillery ;  and  to  thefe  circumftances  you  cannot 
poftibly  be  indifferent.  Ye  are  too  wife  not  to  per¬ 
ceive,  and  too  prudent  not  to  purfue,  the  path  which 
is  fo  exactly  marked,  and  which  fo  plainly  leads  to 
your  emolument.  You  are  too  well  informed  to  al¬ 
low  any  circumftance,  refpecting  the  prefent  ftate  of 
markets,  to  delude  you  into  a  belief  that  things  will 
remain  for  ever  in  their  prefent  fituation,  and  that 
there  is  not  a  poftibility  of  failing  prices  bringing  on 
a  fall  of  rents.  The  time  is  yet  full  in  my  remem¬ 
brance  when  great  quantities  of  barley  were  flipped 
from  this  country  for  Norway  and  other  ports,  at  a 
price  To  low  as  eight  fhillings  per  boll.  Recolledl  th? 
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faB,  and  beware.  Be  allured  an  export  trade  of  grain 
will  ne-ver  enfure  the  profits  of  the  farmer,  or  the 
rents  of  the  landlord  :  The  very  idea  of  depending 
upon  it  is  big  with  misfortune  to  the  interefis  of 
both.  Barley  is  a  great  rent-paying  article  ;  and  no 
manufacture  in  Scotland  is  nearly  of  fuch  importance 
as  the  diftilleries  are  in  the  confumption  of  that  ar¬ 
ticle.  The  diftilleries  can  alone  affure  your  maket 
and  your  price ;  for  the  confumption  by  them  is 
fteady  and  equal :  its  influence  is  not  confined  to  a 
corner,  it  pervades  the  ifland  :  it  is  even  a  defence 
againft  unpropitious  feafons,  and  gives  a  value  to 
corns  which  are  damaged,  and  would  otherwife  be 
loft. 

Suppofe,  then,  your  tenants  were  deprived  of  this 
refource,  what  would  be  the  confequence  ?  You 
would  fee  them  difpirited  and  unhappy,  living  in 
poverty,  and  in  a  perpetual  terror  of  their  terms  of 
payment.  You  would  fee  fequeftrations  and  mifery 
hovering  around  them  :  Your  fields  would  lie  ill  cul¬ 
tivated  ;  your  rents  ill  paid ;  your  rental  diminifhed ; 
and  all  going  into  confufion  and  diftrefs.  And  for 
what  are  all  thefe  misfortunes  to  be  incurred,  and  all 
the  oppofite  advantages  to  be  relinquifhed  ?  Some 
gentlemen,  indeed,  have  been  milled  by  faife  and 
interefted  information  from  brewers,  or  from  fhort- 
fighted  men,  who,  being  incapable  of  looking  deep¬ 
er,  have  thought  proper  to  attribute  the  difcontents, 
which  fome  time  ago  prevailed  in  the  country,  to  the 
intemperate  ufe  of  fpirits  amongft  the  commonalty, 
and  they,  therefore,  became  anxious  for  the  prefer- 
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vation  of  the  morals  of  the  people  :  But  the  enlight¬ 
ened  landholders  of  Scotland  are  not  to  be  thus  de¬ 
ceived  :  Ye  know  better  things,  and  will  not  luffer 
the  eftablilhment  of  a  meafure,  which  would  prove 
fo  detrimental  to  all  concerned  ;  for  it  is  yours  to 
guard  both  your  own  and  the  interefts  of  the  com¬ 
munity.  Ye  are  poffeffed  of  wifdom  to  devife,  and 
fpirit  to  purfue,  the  proper  meafures  upon  a  con¬ 
juncture  fo  important ;  and  to  your  active  exertions 
I  leave  the  caufe. 

Molt  probably  my  feeble  voice  may  never  reach 
the  ear,  nor  engage  the  attention  of  our  miniftry ; 
but,  if  I  thought  this  might  happen,  I  would  take 
the  opportunity  to  exprefs  the  high  refoed  which 
my  heart  feels  for  the  government  of  the  country. 
It  is  always  my  mofc  earned:  vvifh  that  I  may  be 
enabled  to  approve  their  measures  ;  and,  when  I 
cannot  help  doing  otherwife,  I  would  differ  from 
them  in  opinion  with  candour,  and  with  to  fee  every 
other  perfon  do  the  fame.  The  government  of  Great 
Britain  is  founded  in  the  principles  of  true  patriot- 
ifm  :  the  happinefs,  the  profperity,  and  numbers  of 
the  people,  are  its  ftrength  :  and  an  adminiftration 
which  acts  upon  thefe  principles,  will  not  be  delud¬ 
ed  by  a  partial  view  of  circumftances,  will  not  be  af- 
feded  by  prejudices,  will  know  no  partialities.  The 
Right  Honourable  Mr.  Pitt,  therefore,  I  am  perfuad- 
ed,  will  not  long  continue  in  the  opinion  he  has  form¬ 
ed  of  the  diltilleries.  Having  received  better  infor¬ 
mation,  and  thought  maturely,  he  will  with  pleafure 
behold  this  manufadure  extending  its  beneficial  in- 


fluences  over  the  community.:  It  will  give  him  par¬ 
ticular  fatisfaclion  to  fee  it  remunerate  the  encou- 
raging  and  fupporting  hand  of  government  with  a 
large  and  well  fecured  revenue.  The  diftilleries, 
therefore,  will  not  with  him  foon  lofe  their  confe- 
quence ;  nor  wTill  he  fee  them  loaded  with  oppreffive 
taxes,  inconfiftent  with  their  profperity  ;  for  thefe 
would  render  the  hopes  of  every  benefit  from  them 
to  the  revenue  completely  abortive,  as  high  duties 
mull  of  neceffity  throw  the  trade  into  the  fmuggler’s 
hands. 


Upon  tlfe  whole,  then,  whilft  agriculture,  com¬ 
merce,  and  the  public  revenue,  are  efleemed  objefts 
of  importance  ;  whilft  the  means  of  improving,  ex¬ 
tending,  and  eftablifning  them,  are  conlidered  of 
real  value  to  the  community ;  that  is  to  fay,  whilft 
reafon  and  truth  have  power,  and  are  attended  to,;^ 
the  diftilleries  will  be  efleemed  a  manufacture  well 
meriting  the  general  regard,  protection,  and  fupport 
of  the  community. 
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